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Pack your Johnson in 
this suitcase and take 
it with you—any where 


These Johnson Enthusiasts 
Bought Years of Motor Boating. Satisfaction 


HERE can be only one reason why dealers sold 

more Johnson Outboard Motors last year than 
any other make: its dependable performance has 
definitely set the Johnson Motor apart from all other 
outboard motors. 


Compare the Johnson’s appearance with that of other 
outboard motors. Instantly you will be impressed by 
its clean-cut look. Then compare its construction— 
and you’ll understand the reasons behind its out- 
standing durability and unusual performance that 
have assured thousands of Johnson owners years of 
motor satisfaction. 


This hitherto unknown durability and dependability 
result directly from the fact that L. J. Johnson, while 
appreciating the soundness of the “outboard” idea, 
saw clearly what was the matter with old style out- 
board motors and applied sound engineering prin- 
ciples to the Johnson Motor. 


He gave the Johnson Motor exclusive universal stéer- 
ing andreversing with automatic tilt and the Johnson 
shock-absorber drive to prevent damagefromsubmer- 
gedobstructions and drive a boat wherever it will float; 
the Johnson float-feed throttle controlled carburetor 
that givesa perfect firing mixtureatallspeedsand tem- 


peratures ; the Johnson Quick-Action Magneto that . 


eliminates the uncertainty of batteries and their extra 
weight; twin cylinder design that does away with 
vibration and consequent damage to a light boat. 
The Johnson Motor is the only motor that can be attached 
to any type boat or canoe without altering the boat. It de- 
livers full 2:-horse power and drives a rowboat at from 7 to9 
miles per hour or a canoe from 19 to 12. And with all this 
power, flexibility and dependability goes real portability, 
for the Johnson weighs 


ONLY 35 POUNDS 


It can be carried in a suitcase that fits under a Pullman berth. 


In short the Johnson Motor puts speedy, pleasant, certain 
water-transportation within everybody’s reach, It makes 
rowing obsolete for the fisherman, the sportsman, the sailor 
and everyone who wants'to get the most out of the water. 


Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get a free demonstra- 
tion—if you don’t know him write us for FREE CATALOG 
and we will gladly send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Expor:: 

New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 

4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor : 

Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Johns on 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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What a Gilt 
for Christmas 


Could you bring more joy to the heart of the sports- “ene 


man than to give him this Christmas a good rod, Le 


F fed, exqui- 

a perfect running reel or an assortment of the prea nee 
. : and top fitted with finest agate, intermediate guides 

finest of fishing lines? snake; cork handle with patented locking aad 
band Extra tip joint with agate 8) feet long, joints 


Of course you will want this gift to be—not tech Set aoe t's, Somer ees 
necessarily expensive—but something he can 

cherish and point to with pride. For this 

reason your choice will be with these three 

leaders—Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek 

and Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk 


‘ishing Lines. ' 
Fishing “KINGFISHER” Slickest Casting Line for general 
: = ° fishing and bait casting. Close braided, ag 
Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed durable and smooth running. No wuapionlan 
50 yards to spool, 2 connected—100 yards in b 
free upon request. Color—drab with small red check. Prices ane 100 
yards: 161b. test. $3,50; 25 Ib. test, $4.25, 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
222 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft wm No. 2 “MEEK” Reel 
. —_ for light bait casting. 
Pacific Coast Agents: 


The Phil B Bekeart Co , 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 1 vee Capacity 85 yards 
} Sst No. 5 Kingfisher 


Line. Diameter ende 
plate, 1% inch, 
length spool, 1% in., 
A diameter spool head. 
1% inch. Watch nickel silver, click, balance handle 
forward, screw off o'! caps. Price. not jeweled, 


$30.00; ieweled, $36.00 


| BIN Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. Page 706 
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SK anyone in a certain small 
A town in Indiana who are the best 

hunters in that locality and they 
will tell you without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Scott and Homer. Both stalwart, 
outdoor men, they have studied care- 
fully the haunts and habits of all kinds 
of game. 

We were attracted to these two men 
during the squirrel season when we 
went to this town to try our 
luck in the fine beech woods 
around there. After a poor 
day’s sport, we looked them 
up and they kindly invited us 
to go with them the next day. 
Not only their very keen eyes 
and alert ears but their wary, 
Indianish way of going noise- 
lessly through the woods with 
sure aim, brings them results. 
The few times we had been out 
after squirrels, we always 
found a comfortable log to sit 
on where, a prey for greedy 
mosquitoes, we remained pa- 
tiently until we heard scamper- 
ing in the treetops or saw a 
little fellow leaping from tree 
to tree or heard one barking. 
No still hunting for these men. 
They are always on the move 
and where others pass and see nothing, 
they come out with squirrels. That 
day we enjoyed real sport. 

We could hardly wait until the open- 
ing of the bird season to satisfy our- 
selves that they were just as expert on 
quail as they were on squirrels, for the 
hunting is entirely different. They in- 
vited us to come down and see for our- 
selves, so we took advantage of our first 
opportunity. 


HE morning we arrived, Homer had 

work on hand but promised to meet 
us at noon by the river. Scott had 
with him his two year old setter, Cot- 
ton, a personal dog, I called him, for 
he had been trained by his master and 
they understood each other thoroughly 
and always brought back birds. He 
was a close going dog, a careful hunter, 
slinking: up on game with a low body 
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Quail Hunting With Proctor Brown’s Jake 


Shooting Over a Dog Who Has Made Good, Is a Rare Pleasure 


By ANNE WILLIAMS GIBLON 


but he made attractive points and was 
fine on locating crippled and dead 
birds. He had never been out in a field 
with another dog and we were anxious 
to see how it would affect his work. 
Gib and I had with us Proctor 
Brown’s Jake, a liver and white pointer, 
bench show conformation along with 
field trial qualities, full. up of speed, 
range and endurance. This hunt was 


Champion Proctor Brown’s Jake 


taken last fall before Proctor Brown’s 
Jake had been shown at any dog show, 
but every reader of dog news no doubt 
followed with interest his many suc- 
cesses this winter which made him a 
champion in a very short time. He was 
originally picked for his attractive and 
earnest field work, he has gone through 
the indoor bench show with flying colors 
and now he will continue his life’s work 
in the great outdoors. When Scott saw 
him cover a lot of territory he said, “I 
don’t care much for them long fielders.” 
He had never hunted over a dog of 
Jake’s style and class and his opinion 
was entirely changed by the end of the 
day, for Jake found many covies for us. 

The two dogs worked in such a dif- 
ferent manner that it was a very artis- 
tic combination and kept us admiring 
them all the time. Jake, holding a high 
head, dashing and bold, had that pointer 
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air about him of “You had better fol- 
low me. I'll find them.” He was al- 
ways on the move and worked in circles. 
Taking a large, open space in leaps and 
graceful swings, every move stylish and 
snappy, he would work directly towards 
the birdy places, the thickets and the 
woods that edged it. If he came back 
and changed direction, you could be 
satisfied there were no birds there for 
he covered the ground thor- 
oughly and intelligently. He 
saved us a lot of unnecessary 
walking which counts in a long 
day’s hunt. If you could not 
see him in the distance or hear 
the leaves rustling underfoot, 
you could look for him on 
point. He feared no rough go- 
ing and ploughed through 
thorn brushes with reckless 
abandon. 

We started to work out a 
large field of rag weed—prom- 
ising territory. If you have 
ever examined the craw of a 
quail you have undoubtedly 
seen one stuffed tight with 
these small, bulletlike seeds. 
There had been a heavy rain 
the day before and the fields 
were soggy and full of puddles. 
A leaden sky made of the horizon a 
purplish veil of haze and a biting wind 
stung our faces. 

“Jake’s going for the woods,” said 
Scott, “and that’s where they’re likely 
to be. They won’t be moving much if 
the sun doesn’t come out.” We fol- 
lowed. Cotton had also disappeared. 
We stopped to listen. The crowing of a 
rooster in the distance with a nearer 
one answering, the baying of a hound, 
the cawing of startled crows, a farmer 
up the road yelling at his team and 
the wind moaning in the bare tree tops! 
When Jake was gone for any length of 
time, Gib always yelled, “Hold ’em, 
Jake!” And so he did now. 


B UT Jake appeared coming from the 

far end of the woods. “Gib, that 
dog’s been on point a long time. I think 
he left those birds when you called him. 





Leave him alone and he may take us to 
them.” Scott was showing more inter- 
est in the ‘long fielder.’ Cotton had 
also come back and the two dogs went 
towards the far end of the woods. Just 
at the edge and close to the road, Jake 
pointed. We could feel his intensity. 
Every hair on him seemed electrified. 
“I told you so!” Scott’s face beamed 
with excitement. Cotton was slinking 
up on Jake a few inches ata time. He 
seemed envious and wanted to get in 
front. Even if he had never worked 
with another dog, he really had no in- 
tention of going in, which was shown 
when he stopped almost nose-even with 
Jake and held. It made a beautiful, 
Osthaus-like picture in nature’s own 
frame—each dog in his characteristic 
pose, full of individuality. We flushed 
the birds and as a good sized covey rose, 
Scott brought down two—one hard shot 
through the branches which made him 
swing his gun quickly at right angle, 
while Gib picked off a straightaway. 
We noted the general direction the scat- 
tered birds flew but we never ran across 
another one of them possibly because 
of the high wind which made scenting 
conditions on singles poor. It made us 
more deliberate in aiming when we did 
get up birds, for we felt we might not 
have another chance at them. 


WE walked a piece up the puddly, 


wheel tracked road when Gib 
stopped suddenly and pointed with his 
gun to the dried grasses along a fence. 
A whole covey was there feeding un- 
awares of our presence. Jake got nose 
of them and slowly creeping up, pointed 
with one front paw held up from the 
ground. We flushed the birds and as 
the shooting was in the open, we all 
had fine shots and brought down sev- 
eral. The birds flew back into the 
woods. Scott cleared the fence with a 
bound, the dogs following. Gib had 
only crippled his bird and he was just 
getting ready to go into the woods to 
look for it when a farmer yelled at him 


A roadside point—quick work is needed here 


from up the road and started towards 
us. 

“Don’t allow no hunting, young man. 

“T’ve got a bird down in there. Can 
I go look for it?” 

“Sure,” said the farmer. 


” 


COTTON found the wounded bird for 

Gib, who in the meantime had in- 
formed Scott of the farmer’s wishes 
and calling the dogs, who did not want 
to leave, we made our way out to the 
road where the farmer stood chewing 
on a straw. 

“I take keer them birds myself in the 
winter and some of them even come and 
eat with my chickens. I ain’t got so 
many as I usta have,” the farmer said 
as he started walking back up the road. 

“Maybe,” said Scott, “that’s because 
they haven’t been shot into lately. 
They inbreed and die off and those that 
become accustomed to eating with the 
chickens will lose their wariness and 
be an easy prey for hawks!” But the 
farmer continued to walk on, shaking 
his head unbelievingly. 

We were in posted country. Signs 
were everywhere. Not the rough hand- 
made, uneven scrawled sort marked 
in crude letters 
and cruder En- 
glish on a _ piece 
wood and _ which 
seem to fit in 
naturally with the 
rest of the scenery, 
but thesewere star- 
tling, bold © black 
printed ones on the 
order of those got- 
ten out by the Health Department to 
tack on houses where they have a con- 
tagious disease. We found out later, 
these could be bought for ten cents a 
piece at the newspaper office and the 
farmers around there had surely been 
to town shopping. We stopped long 
enough in front of one of these formid- 
able looking signs to try to explain to 
Jake, who seemed to want to do some 


investigating, why he could not jump 
over the fence. 


E met Homer at noon. He tre- 
ported having seen eight ducks in 
flight on the river but they were not 
in gun range. A white sun was try- 
ing to break through the grey sky and 
the wind had died down. We stopped 
to rest and while eating consider what 
would be the best country to choose 
for our afternoon’s shooting. The 
dogs, after having gone thru with 
a tough morning’s work, were rest- 
ing. Jake’s muzzle was so criss- 
crossed with briar scratches that it 
looked like a railroad map and his 
underthighs were blood red from the 
rough going. Cotton was full of burrs 
which he tore off along with chunks of 
hair, leaving bloody, tender spots, for 
it was the first of the season and his 
feathers were still heavy. The dogs’ 
eyes were inflamed and watery. We 
examined them and found bits of spear 
grass and seeds which we carefully took 
out using their long ears for wipers. 
“Let’s make for those hills yonder,” 
said Homer. “Looks birdy in be- 
tween here and there.” We had not 
gone far across the 

bottoms whenI saw 

the tall grasses 

wave and caught a 

glimpse of some- 

thing jump which 

I at first believed 

to be one of the 

dogs but when I 

saw Homer ‘raise 

his gun and shoot, 

I changed my mind. “Say, did 
you see him? A fine, red fox! I 
bowled him over but my load wasn’t 
heavy enough—just tickled him.” Al- 
though we spent considerable time hunt- 
ing for him, he was too wise for us 
It was mostly a day of woods shoot- 
ing and the shots were all hard, for 2 
quail among trees shows his dexterity 
and keen instinct of protection by art- 
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ful dodging, leaving in place of an ex- 
pected dead bird, merely the scarred 
trunk of a tree to show you had his 
general direction. We found Jake again 
on point inside the woods facing a 
prush pile. The usual bombardment 
followed and several fell but Scott 
must have had an old shell in his gun 
for the report sounded more like 
a firecracker and 
his bird flew on 
with the loss of a 
few feathers. Cot- 


ton flashed into 
point on a single 
and this time 


Scott had it down 
almost as soon as 
I saw it rise. 
Birds were scat- 
tered all through 
the woods and 
even Jake slowed 
down and hunted 
closer. Another 
point, the dogs 
ful! of intensity! 
The muscles quiv- 
ered on Jake’s 
tense sides and 
his jaws twitched. 
Homer went in, 
but there was no 
whirr of a rising 
covey. “Well, 
they fooled us 
that time.” He 
stepped only a 
few feet on and 
the birds rose, 
nearly scaring the 
life out of him as' 
he was taken com- 
pletely off guard. 
We managed to 
bring down a 
couple. “Darned 
of those dogs 
haven’t got more 
sense than we 
have. They sure 
winded them a 
long ways off,” 
laughed Gib as 
he stooped to take 
his dead bird 
from  Cotton’s 
mouth. 

It was pretty 
country we were 
in with hills all about us and Scott re- 
marked as he eyed the landscape, “I 
like to hunt hilly country. It always 
keeps a fellow guessing what is be- 
yond and relieves the monotony. Sort 
of soothes and rests the eyes to range 
up and down a sky line. I wouldn’t 
trade the prairies for our hills.” From 
a high spot we watched the dogs work- 
ing out the bottom land below, Cotton 
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trailing as if he smelt birds while Jake 
with bold strides and merry tail was 
making for the thicket. As Jake did 
not appear again, we hurried over to 
investigate. We found him staunch, a 
few feet inside the thicket. Scott made 
a beautiful double. Homer and Gib 
got theirs but for the second shot they 
both unfortunately picked the same bird 





The writer has had a busy day with the birds 


which fell pretty badly torn up. We 
got up eleven covies before the end of 
the day and had near our limit. 

Turning to Scott I asked, “Why don’t 
you miss one once in awhile to encour- 
age me?” 

“Well,” he answered as he stooped to 
pat Jake’s head, “I admire Jake’s work 
too much to dissappoint him. I see he 
is the sort of dog that loves to find and 





naturally he expects you to get them.” 

Jake wagged his tail then jumped up 
and put both feet on Scott’s chest and 
there was an expression in his eyes as 
if he understood. 

“We’re going home now Jake,” I 
said. I realized he must be tired. But 
even on the way in, I knew Jake would 
still hunt, for his enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. 

Quail shooting 
is a sport that 
combines. the 
pleasures of vig- 
orous tramping, 
at a time of year 
when the uplands 
are in their 
brightest array, 
with the joy of 
watching the dogs 
work, and the 
keen thrills asso- 
ciated with wing 
shooting. But a 
prime requisite to 
really good sport 
is, of course, an 
abundant supply 
of birds. Here is 
where conserva- 
tion enters; con- 
servation of the 
birds by temper- 
ate shooting as 
against the de- 
struction of whole 
covies; conserva- 
tion of cover and 
feeding places so 
that large covies 
may be encour- 
aged; and last, 
but equally im- 
portant, that in- 
direct form of 
conservation 
which consists in 
the destruction of 
predatory ani- 
mals and birds. 

It is an obvious 
truth  (unfor- 
tunately, not ap- 
preciated by ill- 
informed individ- 
uals) that the 
sportsman is the 
quail’s best 
friend. Given an 


‘absolute closed season for a period of 


years, quail will decrease greatly in 
numbers or disappear altogether from 
a locality. As stated before, covies not 
scattered by moderate shooting will in- 
breed to such an extent that the strain 
becomes weakened. In this condition, 
the birds are easy prey to hawks, foxes 
and other vermin, the control of which 
is at all times a necessity, 





Modern Trapping 


A trapped coyote 


plans outlined under the heading 

of mountain outfits arises from 
the transportation problem. Where the 
mountain trapper is compelled to walk 
almost entirely (save for a few in- 
stances where horses may be used), the 
plains trapper cranks up his flivver 
and rides like a king. 

In choosing a car for trapping pur- 
poses, a man should let his pocketbook 
be the chief guide, although a practical 
knowledge of automobiles will come in 
mighty handy when it comes to select- 
ing a used car. Most trappers will not 
care to put more than two or three 
hundred dollars into the transportation 
side of the game so we will assume that 
a light car is to be chosen. The par- 
ticular make of the auto selected is not 
so important as the peculiar condition 
of the machine. By that I mean a 
broken-down Packard isn’t as practical 
for our purpose as a carefully rebuilt 
Ford! If you don’t know an automo- 
bile from a washing-machine get a 
friend who does, to help pick one from 
the thousands on the used car market. 

You will want a good auto tent; one 
that can be left standing without the 
car to lean on. And you will need a 
good stove and some pipe for heating 
it, also a gas stove for use on the trail 
in places where it is not practical to 
build an open fire. Because you can 
move your complete outfit in the car, it 
is not necessary to carry more than one 
camp’s supply of blankets, cooking 
utensils and the like. 


To main departure from the 


‘THEREIN lies the practical demon- 

stration of the saving in auto trap- 
ping as compared to wilderness trap- 
ping. Often, through a previous sur- 
vey of the territory, the plains trapper 
will be able to locate abandoned shan- 
ties or cabins where he can put up in 
severe weather, thus avoiding the bleak 
tenting life. 


The auto trapper must know enough 
of the game (or he will mighty soon 
learn) to pack axe and cross-cut saw 
with him, shovel and tire chains, for it’s 
all in the day’s march to get stalled on 
an icy hill or stuck in snow and mud. 
One month’s experience in this most in- 
teresting of oaut-door 
sports will teach the 
tyro more than I could 
hope to with the limited 
space at hand. 

At first thought it 
may not seem justifia- 
ble to lay out a couple 
of hundreds in cold 
cash for a single item 
on the trapper’s outfit 
but the cost of a car is 
nothing in comparison 
to the opportunity it 
creates for money-mak- 
ing. The writer invest- 
ed considerably over a 
thousand dollars in a 
six-cylinder motor car 
to be used in our out-door work and 
we have never been sorry for this act. 
As I hinted previously, if YOU can 
trap coyotes in this western country, 
the expense of owning and maintaining 
a car is nothing to be alarmed at. 


ONCERNING lake and stream trap- 
ping, a sixteen foot canoe will carry 
several hundred pounds of trapper and 
equipment IF loaded right, but for the 
amateur we recommend a flat-bottomed 
boat—it is safer. Experienced river- 
men can shoot mighty rough-looking 
waters in a canoe but such adventuring 
is not for the greenhorn. An outboard 
motor is inexpensive and where one 
does not have to do a great amount of 
back-packing (getting supplies to the 
stream or lake to be trapped) it is a 
good rig. , 
Water travel is the cheapest in this 
world. In the north country it is a 


Methods 


Outfitting, Continued 
Part 4 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


custom for trappers to have their outfit 
freighted to some water route and if 
the particular river be at all navigable, 
it is embarked upon and in the course of 
time the trapper lands fairly close to 
his chosen location for the winter. Of 
course these northern streams and 
lakes soon freeze over, 
but their usefulness as 
routes for traplines 
does not cease to exist 
by any means. Under 
favorable conditions a 
trapper can use _ ice 
skates for a time in 
late fall, but ordinarily 
the snow comes almost 
with the first heavy 
frosts, covering the ice 
as soon as it is formed. 
However, most trap- 
pers are accustomed to 
the use of skiis, and 
the smooth surfaces of 
lakes and streams are 
ideal for such work. 
The woods which generally fringe the 
shores of lakes and rivers provide good 
trapping grounds. In a sense most 
streams might be called “road beds” to 
aid in carrying on the great fur traffic 
of the northland. Such rivers as the 
Athabasca, Peace, Findlay, Slave and 
Mackenzie, all belong to a system that 
has carried more men connected with 
the fur game than any other similar 
water route in the world. 

Outfitting for marsh trapping in- 
cludes such equipment as a boat (or 
canoe) wading boots, a hundred or 
more muskrat traps, stretchers (pref- 
erably steel), in addition to the general 
line of paraphenalia. 


REAL good location for marsh 
trapping calls for a great amount 
of hard work. The trapper makes the 
rounds usually twice a day, morning 
and evening, and if he gets a dozen or 
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so ’rats each trip he will surely have his 
hands full. In some instances a small 
houseboat might be practical for this 
job; a lot depending on the amount of 
territory to be covered. 

When I was a youngster every bit 
of literature that had anything to do 
with north country trapping was read 
greedily. Like a lot of misinformed 
men I got the notion in my giddy young 
head that real wilderness trappers 
didn’t bother with such things as grub- 
stakes. With a single blanket, an axe, 
a rifle, fry pan, a few steel traps and 
a small sack of salt, they sallied forth 
to live off the land. When they got 
hungry (according to the way I had 
things doped out) they shot a rabbit or 
grouse and proceeded to cook the game 
on the spot. Sounds romantic? Well, 
I’d smile! Fact is, we tried it and got 
so flour hungry the first week we ate 
the stuff raw with a spoon the first time 
we got back to it. Boys, you can get 
along with a few traps, any old rifle 
will do in a pinch, you can sleep with 
your clothes on to save a blanket or so, 
BUT you can’t trap without a grub- 
stake! 


T’S a hard matter to choose most 

anything for the other fellow and 
especially is it difficult to know just 
what is required to satisfy your fellow- 
man’s appetite. But we will follow a 
commen-sense law in this matter, list- 
ing the most essential foodstuffs and 
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our trapper friend can add or detract 
as he sees fit. 


We have figured this list out on the 


basis of a season’s grubstake for one 


man, and by “season,” we mean at least 
sight months. 


Baking powder 
Yeast cakes 
Lard 


Baking soda 


Mustard 


Milk (condensed) 
Salt pork (or bacon) 
Corn starch 

Tapioca 

Soap (hand) 

Soap (laundry) 
Candles 

Pot barley 


Raisins 
Dried fruits 


Oatmeal 
Cornmeal 


The prize of the trapline—a silver fox 


The above list has been selected with a 
view to supplying the average need but 
a man should study his personal tastes 
before making up such a vital thing as 
a grubstake. For instance some men 
eat twice as much bread as others; if 
you’re a hearty bread eater remember 
that the staff of life is made of flour! 


OME men don’t like beans, others 

can almost live on ’em. Beans are 
handy to pack and have lots of food 
value. To the uninitiated, 40 lbs seems 
a lot of butter. It is, at present prices 
and personally we could do with half 
that amount. But don’t stint yourself 
and be sorry for it afterward. One 
thing you will discover—food that you 
might ordinarily disdain eating will 
taste mighty good on the trapline. 
Some of the substitutes for butter, such 
as nut margarines and vegetable prod- 
ucts, do very well if one isn’t too 
squeamish and have the advantage in 
that they cost less. 

If a man does a lot of frying 30 Ibs. 
of lard isn’t a bit too much. A fellow 
should keep a tab on his food supply 
right from the start and if certain 
things seem to be disappearing too fast, 
cut down on them and use something 
else for a while. There is a real sci- 
ence to the correct handling of a grub- 
stake, as any trapper who knows what 
it is to go hungry can testify. It is 
absolutely a shame to waste food but 








it’s better to have it to waste toward 
the end of the season than to starve 
about that time. 

Naturally the trapper cannot afford 
to take expensive foods but he can man- 
age to include a few delicacies which, 
if apportioned throughout the season, 
are surely appreciated. Take the mat- 
ter of tinned jams for instance: this 
sort of stuff is not affected by freezing 
and therefore to be recommended. Sup- 
pose (as in our list) the trapper has 
allowed room for 20 lbs. of jams. 


OW, if he likes that sort of stuff 

pretty well, he could clean up on 
that amount during the first two 
months, going without any sort of de- 
sert for the remainder of the trapping 
season. But how much better to have 
a little now and again, as a treat. The 
great drawback, as we have experi- 
enced it, in taking canned goods on a 
trapping expedition, is that one will 
always find some excuse to open a can 
when “in a hurry.” As a result it dis- 
appears pronto and in a comparatively 
short time “beans,” is the only desert 
one has left. 

One won’t feel the need of relishes 
for whetting the appetite, but some- 
thing of the sort is surely appreciated 
once in a while. If you like mustard 
it is nice with meat now and again. 
We mention mustard on our list in the 
unprepared form principally because 
the powder is easy to carry and a little 
goes a long ways. The question of 
transportation must be in mind while 
selecting a grubstake, otherwise one 
might throw in a case or two of eggs. 
Bottled relishes in any quantity must 
be taboo because of the packing prob- 
lem and the additional danger of freez- 
ing with the first cold snap. 

We have given a proportionally large 
amount of coffee in our list of drinks 
and, of course, this must be arranged 
to suit the individual taste. We have 
always found the need of something 
stimulating in cold climates and coffee 
answers our own purpose pretty well. 
Cocoa is also an excellent stimulant 
and nothing tastes better over an open 
fire in the dead of winter when the 
trees are popping with the frost all 
around you. 


EA is the trapper’s stand-by and his 
pack is never complete unless there 
is enough of it to make several “bilings.” 
There is quite an art to melting snow 
and heating it, over the campfire, to 
the proper temperature for making 
good tea. Snow water generally tastes 
of leaves, needles or wood and only 
care and practice can accomplish what 
we allude to. 
Many trappers don’t bother with 
milk, figuring it is too much of a lux- 


ury. There are just two kinds of 
canned milks which are of use to the 
trapper; condensed and powdered. The 
evaporated kinds will freeze and be- 
cause of that can only be used in sum- 
mer, early fall and late spring. Con- 
densed milks have enough sugar in their 
composition to keep the frost from 
bothering and the additional value of 
the sweetness helps out. The pow- 
dered form is made into milk merely 
by adding water of a proper amount. 
It is really the most convenient for the 
trapline, though some don’t like it’s 
flavor, or rather its lack of flavor! 

In the north country trappers live 
largely on meat, that is, on the game, 
but personally we like to have a mod- 
erate supply of salt pork in our grub- 
stake. A little goes a long way and 
for cooking with beans is excellent. A 
small slice of bacon or salt pork will 
add a tasty flavor to the mulligan. And 
right here is a good time to remark on 
the advisability of smoking moose, deer 
or bear meat in the fall. Cut the meat 
off the bones, lay the strips on the flesh 
side of the hide as it lays spread out 
on the ground, work in a quantity of 
salt, let alone for a few hours and then 
hang the strips over a slow fire of birch- 
wood, until they are well dried on the 
surface. Meat prepared this way makes 
a change from the diet of fresh meat 
later on and does very well in lieu of 
salt pork. The idea, as I have remarked 
previously, is to so arrange your plan 
of living as to have a variety of food 
at all times, not merely at the start of 
the season. 


ORN starch makes a sort of filling 

which, mixed with most any kind 
of dried fruit, results in a first-class 
pudding. A little desert now and again 
is appreciated, even by a rough and 
ready trapper. Tapioca, especially of 
the “minute” variety, is ideal for use 
on the trapline, and even if a person 
has it but a dozen times during the en- 
tire trapping season it is well worth the 
trouble. Variety is the spice of life. 

We have mentioned soap in our list 
of foodstuffs but don’t take this as an 
indication of hard luck—a bird of ill 
omen! We sincerely hope you won’t 
get to a point where you have to eat 
soap! But cleanliness is just as essen- 
tial on a trapline as anywhere. Keep 
your cooking utensils clean and even if 
you can’t keep track of the time you 
should be able to tell when washday 
comes ’round. 


We have also mentioned candles as 
some sort of light is very necessary. I 
spent one winter in the wilds when we 
had no light except pitch-pine splinters 
and the cabin would get so smoky we 
had to leave the door open. Not pleas- 
ant, either, in mid-winter! 


It is well-nigh impossible to carry 
vegetables into the wilds, not only be- 
cause of their bulkiness, for in addition 
it is hard to make a place suitable for 
storing them. In consequence the trap- 
per must depend on whatever substi- 
tutes he can manage with. Pot barley 
is excellent in making soups or “mulli- 
gan,” as the trapper says. Rice is also 
a stand-by. Oatmeal and cornmeal will 
help to regulate the diet and, in a meas- 
ure, take the place of vegetables. 


RAISINS are highly nutritious and a 

pound of them goes a long ways. Of 
the dried fruits prunes and apples are 
used considerably, in fact they make a 
good combination when stewed together. 
Figs are excellent and being moderately 
laxative are surely worth while. Trap- 
pers go heavy on hotcakes usually and 
most people like syrups with such food. 
Of course one can make syrup by boil- 
ing sugar and a delicious maple-like 
quality can be obtained with a flavor 
prepared for the purpose. If one likes 
corn syrup it is cheaper often than 
sugar. 

Bread has rightly been classed the 
staff of life and in a pinch the regular 
dyed-in-the-wool trapper could live for 
a long time on flour and meat. Every 
tyro should know how to make bread. 
The ordinary ‘method of making what 
we call “bannock” is as follows. For 
filling an ordinary pan, eight by ten 
inches: 142 pints (3 cups) flour, 1 heap- 
ing teaspoonful baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, lump of grease half 
the size of an egg, and enough water 
(about % pint) to mix into a stiff 
dough. Mix flour, baking powder and 
salt thoroughly, work in the grease with 
the hands, add water and mix all well. 
Spread evenly in warm floured or 
greased pan and bake in a fairly hot 
oven. Most of the camp stoves are apt 
to heat too quickly and you will have to 
practice in order to know your own 
stove. If you want biscuits, spread the 
dough out on a board and cut with an 
empty baking powder can. On the trail 
one doesn’t bother with a pan. Roll 
down the sides of the flour sack, hol- 
low out and mix your ingredients, be- 
ing careful to work up all the moisture, 
and fry in a pan before the open fire. 
If the bannock shows signs of scorching 
turn it. This requires patience for if 
you don’t take a little time the outside 
will be done and nothing but raw dough 
within. No one but a hungry trapper 
can appreciate a hot, well-done bannock. 


EVER watch an experienced woods- 
man flip pancakes in a smoky-bot- 
tomed fry pan, over a bed of coals in 
the trapper’s country? It’s an educa- 
tion, and a treat to help devour the 
(Continued on page 752) 
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Hibernation 


A Remarkable Natural 
Phenomenon 


By 
GEORGE W. HARVEY 


nature is of interest, but in this 

great realm are certain mys- 
teries or phenomena that are enigmatic 
or wholly unexplainable to the most 
erudite biologist and among these zoo- 
logical puzzles is hibernation, that 
condition of lethargy in which the 
functions of the body are mostly sus- 
pended for weeks and months at a time. 

How a warm-blooded animal used to 
the most stirring activites for eight or 
nine months of the year, like the bear, 
the marmot and the prairie dog, can 
retire to a den, and from an ordinary 
sleep, which it is at first, pass into a 
condition of torpor in which all the or- 
gans that have to, do with digestion, 
assimilation, waste and excretion, ex- 
cept the lungs, suspend their functions 
and remain absolutely quiescent for a 
period of several months, is so far a 
sealed book to- science. 

In man and all non-hibernating ani- 
mals the action of the body functions 
are continuous whether sleeping or 
waking. In fact the building and 
waste of tissue is more perfect during 
sleep than when active. The stomach 
digests the supper that we eat before 
retiring, the kidneys extract the neces- 
sary waste material from the blood; the 
villi of the intestines absorb pabulum 
for the nourishment of the body, and 
a general renovation and upbuilding of 
the individual goes on, but in the hiber- 
nating animal the functions of diges- 
tion, waste and repair are suspended 
until he awakens in the spring. 


yi the naturalist every thing in 


BEAR, if sufficiently fat, begins to 

fast some weeks before he retires 
to winter quarters. I have killed a 
number of them three and four weeks 
before the hibernating time with their 
stomachs and intestines absolutely 
empty, and yet the food that they 
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loved was abundant all about them. 
On the other hand, a bear that for 
some reason, as lack of food, disease or 
old age and pour or broken teeth, will 
eat up to the very day of denning, and 
that last meal will be found still in his 
stomach when he revives from his win- 
ter’s sleep the next March or April, as 
the spring happens to be early or late. 
I remember one old fellow that I 
killed in his den the last of March. He 
was what we called a cinnamon in that 
locality, that is he was yellow instead 
of brown. He was a very large male 
but poor and mangy. There was no 
gloss to his fur. His claws were broken 
and splintered into ragged stubs, and 
his teeth worn to the gums with some 
of them missing and others broken. 
His body was covered with great scars 
evidently the result of combat with one 
or more rivals whose teeth and claws 
had certainly done execution on his hide. 
’Twas plain to be seen that this bear 
had had a struggle for existence before 
holing up for the winter, and when I 
opened him the last meal that he had 
eaten, perhaps the very day that he 
denned, was still in the stomach. 


I’ was made up of acorns, sugar pine 
nuts and berries, both service and 
elder. The intestines contained many 
worms and some fecal matter, while 
the bladder was comparatively empty. 

Out of the twenty-six bears that we 
killed that fall and winter this was the 
only one that had a full stomach after 
he had retired for the winter. A few 
had partial meals in their stomachs, 
but those in the pink of condition were 
without food in their stomachs, fecal 
matter in their intestines or urine in 
their bladders. 

When a bear retires to his den for 
the winter he is covered with a layer 
of fat varying from two to six inches 


in thickness. This is laid over the body 
beneath the skin like a garment and 
can be peeled off in one mass as I have 
done many times, leaving the carcass 
devoid of fat on the outside. 


HE body of a bear after the fat is 

removed is plump and full fleshed 
if killed in the late fall or early winter, 
soon after the beginning of hiberna- 
ton, but one killed after some months 
in the den will show one or two more 
inches of fat and that much less lean 
flesh, and the lean portion will be with- 
out tone, lax and flabby. The carcass 
stripped of its fat will be noticeably 
smaller than that of a bear of similar 
proportions killed in the fall or early 
winter. 

That there is a continual process of 
fatty degeneration going on in the 
hibernating animal while his winter 
sleep endures I am sure, and this 
change from the proteid or nitrogenous 
to adipose or carbonaceous tissue is a 
physiological transmutation of these 
elements. Nitrogen somehow becomes 
carbon in the bear’s economy while he 
is torpid, and this change of one kind 
of tissue into another has been proven 
in non-hibernating animals, as set forth 
in the widely celebrated experiments of 
Pettinkoffer and Voit. 


"TAKING these experiments as a 

basis I venture the opinion that in 
the formation of fat from the muscular 
or proteid tissue of the bear during 
hibernation lays the secret of his 
lethargy and months of torpor. Any 
one who has ever observed a bear in 
the midst of his period of hibernation 
for any considerable time as I have, 
must have noted the similarity of his 
stupor to that of a man completely 
under the influence of alcoholic liquor. 

(Continued on page 748) 





Where a strong back is a useful adjunct 


Thru Quebec Wilds 


HERE is a small lake east of 

Smooth Water Lake with some 

beautiful red trout in it. They 
are the same shape as a speckled trout, 
have the same colored fins and the same 
head and body, but instead of being 
speckled, they are red in color, and the 
dorsal fin is more pointed. I caught 
ten in about an hour, and we had them 
for breakfast and lunch. The flesh is 
the same dark pink as the brook trout, 
and they put up just as good a fight. 

We have been paddling and portag- 
ing for the last two days, and catching 
brook trout at the foot of almost every 
rapid, keeping the camp supplied with 
fish. At noon to-day we got ten big bull 
frogs, and found some ripe blue berries. 
We had brook trout for breakfast, 
frogs’ legs and blueberries for lunch, 
and brook trout for supper. The trout 
all weigh from one to two pounds. We 
stopped at the foot of a rapid where a 
small creek entered the river, and 
caught six one and a half pound trout, 
with a small spinner. They appeared 
to be very hungry, and would dart up 
to the side of the canoe and leap out 
of the water after the line when I was 
reéling in for a fresh cast. 

We are now in Florence River, hav- 
ing portaged from the Montreal River 
to the head waters of Crooked Creek, 
and entered it at the foot of a little 
fall, four inches wide and about two 
feet of a drop. There was not enough 
water to float the canoes, so we waded 
down beside them, but going a little 


By J. W. EVANS 


further down we found deeper water. 
After paddling through overhanging 
alders and making innumerable sharp 
turns, doubling back and twisting and 
turning, it was not hard to see why 
they named it Crooked Creek. In places 
the water was very swift, and we had 
often to get out and ease the canoe 
between rocks and boulders. Finally 
we reached a stretch of still water, and 
the guide remarked that there would 
be a beaver dam ahead. We soon came 
to it—a new dam with fresh leaves on 
the twigs, and four feet of water above 
the dam, but only a little trickle be- 
low. We had to break open the dam, 
cutting a large opening in the center, 
and when there was a good rush of 
water, we got into the canoes and away 
we went on the freshet. 


HE beaver dams are very skillfully 
made, with .a bank of sand on the 
upstream side running at a slope of 
one and a half to one, from the top of 
the dam back upstream, in this case 
fully five feet. There were heavy stones 
placed along the top. We came upon 
another large dam during the journey, 
which also had to be cut, but they are 
great little emergency engineers, and 
can repair such a break in one night. 
The scenery has changed now, and 
we go through rocky gorges with rapids 
every mile or so. In places one would 
think the banks had been rip-rapped up 
by hand and made into a canal. All 
the small stones are piled up along the 
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(Continued 
from 
October ) 


Conclusion 


bank on one side, making a perfectly 
level bank, while the larger irregular 
fragments are piled up on the other 
bank in the same manner. We passed 
three of these places to-day, and I took 
a snap of one of them. 


WE saw a baby loon in an enlarge- 

ment of the river and it swam 
ahead of us, coming up for air every few 
minutes, and finally I reached out and 


picked it up. It lay quiet in the bow of 
the canoe, and when we reached the 
portage we took snaps of each other 
holding it, together with a string of 
trout. It was not the least afraid, and 
kept looking up into our faces, and 
upon looking at it closely it gave a peck 
at my nose, though I am thankful to 
say it missed. We let it go and it swam 
off towards the center of the river, prob- 
ably to find its anxious parents, of 
which we had seen no sign It could not 
have been more than a week old. 

The black flies are getting fewer and 
fewer as we travel south, and the sea- 
son closes, but there are still plenty of 
mosquitoes. 

We travelled twenty-five miles to-day, 
and are at the end of Diamond Lake. 
It rained a good deal, and there was a 
gale on Lady Evelyn Lake, but we 
hugged the shore and took advantage 
of the islands, and got through O. K., 
although we had to land twice to empty 
the water from the canoes. 

We paddled from the dam to Bear 
Island in the pouring rain, and against 
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a gale. At one 
time it looked as 
if we would have to 
pick our things 
from the bottom, 
as the head seas 
were very heavy, 
and it was only by 
hugging the shore 
within two and 
three feet, and 
keeping in the 
choppy breakers 
that we came 
through. We took 
the steamer from 
Bear Island, and it 
is still raining 
hard. I am now at 
the hotel at Tema- 
gami. 

To-day we start- 
ed on a trip to 
Shelburne and 
Acadia Townships, 
paddled all day in 
the rain, and 
ianded at an old Indian shack, where 
we were glad to take refuge and build 
a fire in the stove. 


APPARENTLY the place had not 

been lived in for two years. The 
inside reminded me of Huck Finn’s de- 
scription of the Cabin in the old boat 
floating down the Mississippi. There 
was an old box stove with holes in the 
top, very rusty but working O. K., three 
old trunks full of something so heavy 
that we could scarcely lift them, and 
covered with a litter of moth-eaten 
blankets and old canvas, three pairs of 
broken snow shoes, two old rusty 
muzzle loading shot guns, and a rusty 
rifle, a mink skin, moth eaten, an er- 
mine skin in same condition, a collec- 
tion of old pots and pans, some weeds 





An Indian family 
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Portages are frequent in the north country 


(medicine the guides called them) hung 
from racks from the ceiling to dry, 
two bunks with frowsy old mattresses 
eaten by mice and rats, some old faded 
pictures on the walls—(“holy pictures” 
the guide informed me)—one of a priest 
kneeling beside an altar and one of 
Christ in St. Joseph’s arms, another of 
the same, but an old stained engraving, 
an old chest with a lot of women’s hats 
and old clothing hung over it. 

While we were loking at the trunks 
and thinking what a fine hiding place 
for a bootlegger’s stock they would be, 
a big snake glided up to the old bedding. 
Upon removing the bedding I discov- 
ered two large snakes curled up in a 
nest and one tiny live rat, so young that 
its eyes were not yet open, with them. 
I promptly killed the snakes and one of 
them had five peculiar 
looking lumps along its 


neck, upon investigation 
they turned out to be 
young rats. We had ap- 


parently prevented it from 
swallowing the sixth. 


WE put the young rat 

on the floor of the 
outhouse and a large rat, 
dark brown with a short 
tail, ran out from behind 
some rubbish and carried 
it off. The guides called 
it a beaver rat, as it feeds 
on twigs and bark, like a 
beaver, during the Win- 
ter. 

As there were a great 
many mosquitoes, we 
pitched the tents over the 
bunks and: the canvas 


bottoms of the tents protected us from 
any crawly creatures, which most prob- 
ably inhabited the bunks. 


AFTER a good night’s rest we woke 

bright and early to find the rain 
over and a glorious clear sky awaiting 
us, so had an early breakfast and bid 
the “haunted” cabin farewell. 

Saw the oldest man in the north coun- 
try to-day—an old Indian called Mis- 
anabee, one hundred and fourteen years 
old. We gave him some tobacco and 
took a snapshot of him with his squaw. 
The old man has a great mop of grey 
hair (I have never yet seen a bald In- 
dian) and is quite “good in the head,” 
as my guide informed us, but he is al- 
most blind. 

Some Indians have a sense of humor. 
The American women are fond of ask- 
ing questions, and one woman asked an 
Indian how it was an Indian had no 
hair on their faces. He told her that 
they had to be out in the cold so much 
in the winter that when they pulled the 
ice off their faces the hair came out too. 
He said it very seriously, and the wo- 
man said, “Oh,” and believed it. An- 
other one asked what made all the calm 
spots which appeared in places on the 
water, although there was a light breeze 
blowing, and was told that “that was 
where they cut the ice in the winter.” 


WE paddled along a small lake, and 

then up a winding creek in the 
middle of a dense forest with huge ce- 
dars and pine trees overhanging the 
creek, and for over a mile both banks 
were lined with deep blue iris. The 
next few days were spent in looking 
over some claims, and then we paddled 
back to Temagami. 





Another joined our party at. Tema- 
gami, and we started-off on our trip 
through Northern Quebec. - Left Tema- 
gami at 10.30, checking our canoes and 
supplies to Cochrane, from there to La- 
Sarre, 80 miles east of Cochrane on 
the Transcontinental, and arrived at 
Cochrane at 6.30. 


COCHRANE is a bright little town, 
which has twice been wiped out by 
fire, but has many substantial build- 
ings, and a fine club, and good stores. 
They also have two moving picture 
theaters, several churches and fine 
school buildings, and should be one of 
the most important of the Northern 
Ontario towns in a very few years’ 
time, situated as it is at the junc- 
tion of two great railway lines. 


We left Cochrane on the accom- 
modation train, (which, by the . 
way’ has no accommodations). The 
coach seats were most of them 
broken, or had broken backs, and 
the steps had been knocked askew 
in some accident, and has been 
left that way, probably for fear 
that they might get knocked that 
way again some day, if fixed. The 
train crew was the only accommo- 
dating thing about the outfit. They 
allow smoking anywhere, and so 
long as the four ladies who were 
on the train did not mind, we were 
quite pleased. One severe lurch 
sent the back out of the seat, in 
which a lady was sitting, and_ the 
promptness of a gentleman behind 
her alone saved her from a back 
somersault. After a trip of nine 
hours’ duration we reached La- 
Sarre, a distance of 80 miles, that 
is, at the rate of nine miles an 
hour. | 

The country along the line from 
Cochrane to LaSarre is level, cov- 
ered with small timber, and many 
farms, as the soil is rich and well 
adapted to farming, and there are 
sawmills everywhere. At each little 
town there are piles of pulpwood along 
the railway line, and at some points 
four or five sawmills. Goodwin was 
the last Ontario town we passed, and 
French is spoken everywhere. We had 
hard work getting the storekeepers to 
understand what we wanted in the way 
of supplies, but the few French words 
I knew helped a little. 


E were off by eight o’clock on the 

following morning, paddling up 
White Fish River, a sluggish, muddy 
stream, through clay land, with saw- 
mills in many places along the banks. 
We reached Lake Abitibi by eleven 
o’clock—a most disappointing lake with 
water so muddy that it would be almost 
impossible for fish to see bait unless 


within a few feet of it. The shores are 
low and the timber all small, and dead 
all along the shore from damming up 
the water—a great contrast to the coun- 
try we had just left. We reached the 
Hudson Bay Post and got some flour, 


which we could not get at LaSarre, and. 


met the old Hudson Bay Factor, a fine 
type of the old Scotch early pioneer, 
who has been there for forty-five years. 


We got a lift in a launch as far as the. 


portage up the Abitibi River. The river 
is more picturesque than the lake, and 
the timber larger, and the land is 
higher and rocky. 

We arrived at the lovely Duparquet 
Lake by 6.30. The shores are well 
wooded, high in many places, with tier 


A bit of easy going 


upon tier of fine birch and poplar mixed 
with evergreen. The lake is full of 
pretty little islands, all green and well 
wooded, but the water is dark colored 
and muddy like Lake Abitibi. I miss 
the fishing as we were always able to 
get all we wanted for our meals in 
Ontario. : 


There are plenty of partridges here, 
and we saw about thirty, very tame, 
this morning while tramping through 
the bush. We camped on an island in 
Duparquet Lake, and there is a mining 
claim on an adjoining sland with a 
good showing of quartz veins, well 
mineralized. Paddled up Hebecourt 
Creek to Hebecourt Lake to-day, and 
are now camped on an island in this 
body of water. This is also a beautiful 


lake with clear water and rocky shores, 
and any number of islands well wooded. 
Everything is green, as no fire has vis- 
ited this country for a great many 
years. 


CAUGHT an eleven-pound pike and 

three smaller ones between five and 
six o’clock and had the big one boiled 
for supper and we ate nearly all of it. 
I never saw such appetites as these 
guides have. I can do my share as a 
rule, but have to take my hat off to 
them, when it comes to meal times. We 
can get all the pike we want here, 
simply by casting from the shore. The 
lake is full of them. There are also 


_a great many ducks and it is noticeable 


f 


“\.* that the broods are very small. One 


sees an old duck paddling round 
with two ducklings, and some with 
only one. The big pike.are respon- 
sible for this, as they are fond of 
ducklings when they are small. 


Had a long tramp over some very 
promising country to-day—well 
mineralized keewatin schists and 
voleanic rocks anc conglomerate 
contact. There will be many gold 
mines throughout this country in 
the future, as there is a very large 
area of similar foundation to that 
in the Kirkland Lake area, here in 
Quebec as large, if not larger, than 
in Ontario. For the past two days 
we have explored the country round 
here, and will be leaving for a trip 
up the Magnus River to-morrow, 
H—, the boy who joined our party 
at Temagami, caught an eleven 
and a half pound pike, casting from 
the shore at noon, and I took a snap 
of him and the fish. 


There were twenty black ducks’ 


just in front of our camp this 
morning when we got up, and we 
saw over a hundred last night, 
while everywhere we go we see 
moose tracks, and: have -seen. three 
moose so far in the distance. The 
woods are full of partridge. This 
country beats Northern Ontario for 
game. 

The weather has turned very warm 
again—quite a change from last week, 
when we were glad to sit around a big 
camp fire in the evenings. 


H ERE we are back at Duparquet 

Lake at our old camping ground, 
and we just arrived here and got the 
tent up when a terrific storm broke. 
The wind blew about sixty miles an 
hour, then rain and hail. If the tents 
had not been somewhat sheltered they 
would have been blown away, as it was 
a real squall, almost a tornado. Many 
trees were torn up by the roots, and 
some broken off short some distance up 
the trunk. (Continued on page 751) 
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Mostly Whistlers 


Depicting a Typical Early-Winter Day in the Blind 


had been plugging right along 
from the Northeast for two 
days and still showed no signs of a 
lay-off. There’s something about these 
early winter gales that gets into your 
bones; especially into your trigger- 
finger, which in turn develops an awful 
itch and you begin to wonder if the 
ducks are flying. You know darn well 
they are flying, but you always begin 
to wonder, first. Then you sort of 
lose interest in your business, your 
family and in fact, everything. It’s 
no use, you might just as well go and 
get it out of your system; let 
business and the family go 
hang, it’s the only way. 
“Collie” and the “P. M.” felt 
the same way as I did, only 
the “P. M.’s” salary went on 
just the same whether he was 
on the job or not, while “Collie” 
and I had to work for a living. 
Every fresh flaw that rattled 
my office window brought me 
up with a start. I was surely 
getting over-tired, my nerves 
needed a rest, an afternoon at 
Bradford’s gunning stand was 
probably just what I needed. 
I reached for the telephone but 
“Collie”? was one jump ahead. The 
’phone rang in my hands: “Can you 
get away this afternoon?” he asked. 
I could feel the thrill of excitement in 
his voice. “You know blamed well I 
ought not to,” afraid all the time he 
would call it off (I had already been 
out three days the week before), “but 
I suppose if YOU really want to go— 
why—yes, I’ll close the office early and 
you meet me with the car at the house 
at 12.30, I guess I can make it.” 


Tes wind was blowing a gale. It 


E was on time to a second. He 

stepped on the gas and I grabbed 

a dangling strap for safety. For a 

fast driver “Collie” is the most care- 

ful one it has ever been my misfor- 
tune to sit beside. 

Bradford’s Stand, squatting low in 
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By FRANK LINWOOD BAILEY 


its drab surroundings of sedge and 
sand, is situated about a third of the 
way down Plymouth Beach. On a 
half to a two-thirds tide a beautiful 
point makes out to the right, thus 
forming a perfect shelter for ducks 
when the wind is anywhere from 
Northeast to West. 

The “P. M.” had been loafing here 
for the last few days and we knew 
he’d never go home on a day like this, 
and so we found him. : He sat humped 
up in the dug-out, sucking away’on a 
villainous briar pipe—I wonder that 
he was conscious, An assortment of 


BRINN... UHL 


To right and left, high in the air 


The ducks are flying everywhere— 
Goose and gander halt and wheel— 


Pintail, mallard, broadbill, teal; 


Across the sea of dun-gray sedge 
The fowl pursue their flying wedge. 


The Author. 


FUMING 


black ducks, sheldrakes and whistlers 
lay at his feet while “Skip,” his Irish 
water spaniel, stretched dosing in a 
nearby corner on the sand. “Collie” 
and I sat down weakly—it had been 
a tough walk and the Prince Albert 
fumes were knockouts. We unlim- 
bered our guns: “Anything doing?” I 
asked casually. “Not much,” he an- 
swered. “Been a few along, mostly 
fowl, no ducks to speak of.” “Collie” 
and I winked behind his back. “Pretty 
poor day,” ventured “Collie,” eyeing 
the pile of dead. “Well,” he admitted 
reluctantly, “there was a few this 
morning early, be some more in later, 
middle the afternoon,” then he_ sub- 
sided. 

I looked through the portholes at 
the battery. There was certainly a 


variety of decoys. To the right sat 
four live duck coyers. Then a little 
to the left floated eight of the pret- 
tiest whistler blocks I had ever seen, 
they were dead ringers for the real 
thing. 


ys the left of these reposed six shel- 
drake facsimiles somewhat shy on 
paint, while next to them came three 
more live duck decoys, and last of all— 
“What’s that way over to port?” I 
asked. “You mean my coot wlers?” 
“Oh, is that it?” I inquired while 
“Collie” and I winked again. I’m glad 
he named them, I couldn’t. One 
of them was minus a head (if 
it ever had one), another’s 
head pointed southwest while 
his tail pointed the same way, 
sort of keeping an eye out to 
leeward, while the third and 
last block had his head point- 
ing straight up: in the air; 
watching for high-flyers, prob- 
ably. “Do they ever draw?” I 
asked. “Draw,” said he, “what 
do you mean?” “Why, draw 
any birds in?” “Sure,” he re- 
plied. “Why, anybody knows 
a coot will come to a lobster 
buoy.” “Well, why not use lob- 
ster buoys instead of those things?” 
put in “Collie.” The answer never 
came, but five whistlers did. “Collie” 
and I emptied our guns without drop- 
ping a bird, we were taken unawares. 
The “P. M.” looked at us pityingly, but 
said nothing; that look said a bookful. 


Two sheldrakes tore across the 

blocks and the “P. M.” doubled 
them up like jack-knives and the dog 
retrieved them. Of course, that made 
“Collie” and I feel kind of low down, 
after the fluke we had pulled off a few 
moments before. 

The musical quiver of whistlers 
sounded faintly, “Collie” and I vowed 
to get back some of our lost reputa- 
tion if these fellows made us an offer. 

(Continued on page 746) 








AME Breeding as a means of 
(; conservation is in its infancy in 

North America. Conservation 
is much older—many of the magazines, 
newspapers, clubs, societies, govern- 
ments, individuals, have discussed con- 
servation of forests, of flowers, of wa- 
ter, and finally, of wild life, with the 
result that nearly everyone is inter- 
ested in such work. Owing to our care- 
lessness and heedlessness in the past, 
many varieties of birds have become ex- 
tinct, like the passenger pigeon, or al- 
most extinct, like the beautiful whoop- 
ing crane and the trumpeter swan. But 
even with the assistance of government, 
in establishing different varieties of 
game birds in various sections of the 
country and proclaiming a closed season 
for so many years, in my opinion the 
time is past when we can sit back and 
rely upon good Mother Nature to pro- 
vide us with plenty of game for shoot- 
ing. We must help her to provide more 
game by seeing to its breeding. We 
must enlarge our native varieties by 
drawing upon other countries in order 
to make up for those varieties we 
have already exterminated. We must 
also exert an intelligent control of de- 
structive vermin. Lastly, we must 
learn to breed our own game and not 
depend upon importations of wild birds 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, Australia, or upon importa- 
tions of domestic-bred game from Eu- 
ropean breeders. It may take us a full 
half century to accomplish this pur- 
pose but it must be done. 


ORTH AMERICA, with its varied 
climate, its immense tracts of waste 
land, is an ideal home for many of the 
game birds of other countries and there 
is no reason why we should not have 
a greater abundance and variety of 


Bar-headed, white-fronted, snow, Nile, Ross, Chinese and Toulouse 
geese, and a shelldrake in the front row 


game birds than we had fifty years ago. 

Even if we consider the breeding of 
game birds from the standpoint of use- 
fulness only, it would be exceedingly ad- 
visable to plant the whole country with 
as many varieties as possible so that 
they may keep*the hordes of grasshop- 
pers, caterpillars, other injurious in- 
sects, numerous and noxious weeds, un- 
der control. The day is past when 
fathers provide their sons with guns so 
that they may go out and kill whatever 
they find of wild life in woods and 
fields but the day has come when fa- 
thers should encourage their boys to 
use their skill in controlling vermin, 
the trapping or shooting of which 
affords real sport. 


HUN TING a predatory animal or 

bird requires much more skill of 
the hunter, who has to match his brains 
against the cunning of an animal ac- 
customed to stalking his own prey, than 
does the killing of quail or partridge, 
pheasant or turkey, duck or goose, 
which subsist on seeds, berries and 
small insects. 

Farmers who are interested in keep- 
ing their boys on the farm must make 
their farm life more interesting. I 
realize this, myself, because half of my 
boyhood days were spent in town, the 
other half in the country. I recall, 
when quite a small boy, that father sub- 
scribed to FOREST AND STREAM, and I 
have read it, fairly constantly, for fifty 
years—not every issue, for I have often 
been where I could get nothing to read. 
Boys take the keenest delight in de- 
stroying vermin and all normal boys are 
deeply interested in breeding birds and 
animals, but especially rare and beau- 
tiful game and ornamental birds that 
will bring extra money. The ease with 
which pigs and common fowl breed gen- 





Game Breeding 


A Large Step Toward 
Conserving Wild Life 


By GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN 


In America 





erally brings dullness and flatness of 
mind for the average boy but if he ob- 
tained $75 for a pair of birds, such as 
the brown-eared Manchurian pheasant, 
he would be alert and intensely inter- 
ested in his home, in the conservation 
of wild life, in the art of game-breed- 
ing—believe me, it is an art—and in 
the destruction of vermin. 


FOr the past twenty years, my work 

has given me an opportunity of tra- 
veling all over United States and parts 
of Canada and I have thus had the 
pleasure of visiting a majority of the 
parks and zoos of North America, as 
wel. as a great number of game farms. 
I have found that many of the parks 
and zoos do not give adequate housing 
to any of the birds, so that quite a num- 
ber of them die and few of them are 
able to breed. This is sometimes the re- 
sult of insufficient money, sometimes 
the result of carelessness or ignorance. 
Many of the men who are running game 
farms are city men who have preferred 
to live in the country and who liked 
birds, or have found it necessary to 
leave town to improve their health by 
a life in the open; others have lived 
in the country and have taken up the 
work because they liked it, or because 
it was more or less forced upon them 
and they became interested almost in 
spite of themselves. Of these latter, is 
a farmer in northern Alberta, a few 
miles from Edmonton. 


E became tired of plowing up the 

nests of wild ducks and finally col- 
lected the eggs: as he came to them— 
eggs of canvasbacks, redheads, shovel- 
lers and other varieties—and placed 
them under domestic ducks who hatched 
the eggs and brought the little wild 
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ducklings to maturity. Then came low 
prices for wheat and the next year he 
selected a dozen varieties of wild ducks, 
other than mallards, but including gol- 
den eyes and buffle heads and raised 
them all. 


TURNING ‘some of his cheap wheat 
into these ducks brought him suffi- 
ciently more money to enable him to 
build comfortable winter quarters so 
that he could keep his breeding stock 
through the cold winter months of 
Northwest Canada. You will see him 
in the illustration, out hawking with 
the assistance of a sharp tail grouse. 
This wild duck farmer gradually ex- 
tended his hobby of breeding wild ducks 
to the business of breeding more wild 
ducks until now he has bred several 
varieties not heretofore bred in full or 
semi-captivity. After his success with 
the ducks, he extended his game breed- 
ing to include upland birds, and ruffed 
grouse, sharp tail grouse and prairie 
chickens bred on his place walk about 
the veranda and eat out of his hand, 
even, for he protects them from cats, 
hawks, owls and crows, and other ver- 
min. From a hobby, begun because he 
did not want to destroy wild duck eggs 
under his plow, game-breeding has be- 
come quite a business with Mr. Dave 
Howard Bendick of Northern Alberta, 
licensed under both Provincial and Do- 
minion governments. His individual 
shipments are world wide and he has 
also sent out an occasional carload of 
live birds to the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coasts—a very profitable and enjoyable 
side line in farming that adds interest 
to grain-growing and dairying. 
Many men, looking back at the great 





The bird on the 
gun barrel is a pet hand-reared 
sharp tail grouse 


Out hawking. 
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Baby blue geese with foster parents. Dogs disturbed the adult blue geese 


and the eggs were placed under Canadas 


pleasure they had bagging game when 
they were boys and young men, and 
considering the present very great scar- 
city of game, might enjoy the replen- 
ishing of this country with game so 
that our grandchildren may at least 
know what such birds look like, may at 


least have the pleasure of seeing a few 


varieties and perhaps eating a bit of 
game occasionally. The first of Sep- 
tember I traveled from New Orleans 
to Chicago and did not see one game 
bird or animal all the way north, ex- 
cept quantities of crows. These game 
destroyers were everywhere. 


ERY recently, I made a complete 

circuit of the United States, my 
travels including trips through South- 
ern Ontario, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia. Naturally, as breeding birds is 
my hobby, I visited every bird farm I 
came across and nowhere did I find any 
mean withholding of information which 
could be passed on to other breeders. 
One man who was breeding pheasants 
told me he has orders for his birds 
three years ahead. Many breeders 
have orders at least a year ahead 
as there is such a_ desire—almost 
a scramble—for live game birds, Ameri- 
can bred, for propagating purposes. 
Game clubs and shooting preserves are 
all crying for stock, and there aré so 
few breeders of even the common birds 
that they never seem able to secure all 
the birds they want. 

No one, of course, should rush into 
game-breeding with the thought that 
great headway will be made immedi- 
ately from the beginning. It is neces- 
sary to take very great care in starting 
a game farm. The pioneer American 
game-breeders have suffered enormous 
losses through haste and imperfect 
preparation. Some of them have cut 
the business too soon, without waiting 
to make profits out of their experience; 
others have had to give up because they 
lost their capital, while others who have 


gone more slowly and carefully are now 
reaping the rewards of a well-estab- 
lished business. Game-breeding is an 
art that is well understood by Euro- 
peans, Chinese and Japanese, but not 
by many Americans. The French, 
Japanese and Chinese particularly, will 
concentrate on one variety, breeding it, 
perhaps, in their little back garden, and 
succeeding at their undertaking very 
well indeed. They do it as a hobby and 
as a side line for a little extra money. 
So many Frenchmen carry on the breed- 
ing of birds that it is almost impossible 
to calculate the enormous numbers of 
game in the country, even with the help 
of government statistics. In Holland, 
Germany, Austria and in England are 
many game farms that cover great 
tracts of country, where a large variety 
of upland birds and waterfowl from 
teal to swans are bred very successfully. 
In the illustrations are some birds 
which have been bred only.by Mr. F. E. 
Blaauw of Holland. We Americans 
have left to an European, the breeding 
of our Emperor geese, our Trumpeter 
swans, our Hawaiian geese! Mr. 
Blaauw has also bred the Indian Bar 
headed geese, the Tasmanian geese and 
many other varieties of game, the ma- 
jority of which have never been bred in 
this country. Why? Because Mr. 
Blaauw has infinite patience and un- 
derstands the art of game-breeding. 

Reliable importers of game birds and 
animals are gradually increasing along 
the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts, as well 
as along the Mexican border. 


HERE are, of course, some unrelia- 

ble importers, as in any business, 
so that in importing birds or animals 
one has to be exceedingly careful to se- 
lect a reliable firm of importers. But 
the men who are licensed by the Bio- 
logical Survey at Washington, to trap 
game birds for propagating purposes, 
are generally very reliable, as this De- 

(Continued on page 755) 





Chilkoot barracks, Alaska, showing Mission Cove 


Soldier-Sportsmen 


A Peep into the Sporting Possibilities of Our ‘‘Farthest North”’ 


Territory As Seen By 


ROBERT C. WRIGHT, Captain, 7t2 Infantry 


Y first meal after arrival at 
M Chilkoot Barracks, on the Lynn 

Canal in southeastern Alaska, 
had for its piéce de resistance moose 
steaks from a bull killed on a small 
island in the Chilkat river about a 
thousand yards from the post rifle 
range. It must be admitted, however, 
that the presence of a moose so close 
to the military post was unusual, the 
animal having probably been driven by 
wolves from its normal ranges up the 
river. 

But if I have not dined sumptuously 
on moose meat since, I have seen whoie 
companies of troops rationed repeatedly 
on game and fish procured by sending 
out parties of officers and enlisted men 
during the open season. Although each 
man is required to keep within the 
“bag limit” allowed by the Alaskan 
game laws, par- 
ties of from three 
to ten hunting 
goat, bear or ven- 
ison stock a lar- 
der even for a 
hungry outfit of 
soldiers, and then 
there is the con- 
stant supply of 
ducks and rabbits 
during the sea- 
son. In summer, 
not a day passes 
but someone 
brings in one or 
more halibut and 
bounteous catches 
of the Alaskan 
“sea bass” or, 
more properly 
called, rock-fish, a 


beautiful and gamy little chap, colored 
vivid green and gold, weighing from 
one-fourth to four pounds and one of 
the best pan fishes known. As these 
are preferred to salmon, for the aver- 
age soldier has unpleasant memories of 
the canned “goldfish” in France, the 
latter fish is left to the commercial fish- 
erman to catch and put in tins for the 
people of the “States,” not blessed with 
opportunities to catch the titan of food 
fishes, the halibut, or the iridescent sea- 
bass, whose glittering splendor sur- 
passes the fabled glory of King Solo- 
mon. 


ACH September, when the deer 
season opens, it is the long-stand- 
ing custom for the commanding officer 
oi Chilkoot Barracks to send parties of 
from ten to twenty men to Chicagoff 


Natives with dog teams 


and Admiralty Islands, some sixty 
miles south of the Post. The trip is 
made in the commodious steam harbor 
boat, and on arrival the party is broken 
up into smaller groups of from six to 
ten, scattered in camps twenty miles or 
so apart. 


EARLY in the season the deer are 

on the natural parks above the tim- 
ber line, and to reach them, one fol- 
lows trails made by bear and deer 
through heavy undergrowth until the 
thousand foot level is reached, usually 
from a mile to four miles from the 
beach. 

Here the trees thin out to occasional 
groups of gnarled and wind-wracked 
spruce nestling in depressions or cling- 
ing precariously to the steep slopes. 
Already the frost has browned the 

grass and moun- 
tain flowers and 
the slopes are 
slippery with 
frost in the early 
morning when, 
after bivouacing 
overnight near a 
mountain pool, 
one sets out to 
stalk the wary 
deer. 

Wary? They 
are, if alarmed 
by sudden move- 
ments; but they 
are also very 
much filled with 
curiosity. My 
first sight of deer 
was while three 
of us—one being 
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my wife—were cooking breakfast on a 
mountain top year before last. A doe 
and two fawns, uneducated in the dan- 
gers of association with humans, came 
up a gully and appeared over a ridge 
not a hundred yards from us. 


HEY stood for some minutes, ap- 

parently wondering what sort of 
creatures we were, before they took 
alarm and darted off down hill. As 
the wind was blowing toward the place 
where they appeared, and as our cook- 
ing was in progress, they must have 
known something unusual had invaded 
their mountain fastness and come up 
out of sheer curiosity. 

Later in the season the 
deer come down into the 
woods and here the native 
guides lead the hunter along 
the game trails. Occasion- 
ally the guide stops and 
“calls” the deer by blowing on 
a leaf held between his two 
thumbs. The noise appar- 
ently raises the curiosity of 
the deer. One will be heard 
in the brush circling around 
the hunters. If they re- 
main quiet, he will finally 
approach and offer an op- 
portunity for a shot. 

Goat are the game of the 
mountaineer. Only the more 
intrepid of the soldier-hunters 
attempt to bring home the 
wild “ba-ba”; but there are 
plenty of such men among 
the garrison, who are willing 
to spend a week among the 
glaciers and carry a heavy 
carcass and head _ several 
miles over ridges and through 
brush to their canoes. Prop- 
erly treated, goat meat is not 
to be scorned, while the great 
head makes an_ enviable 
trophy and the thick fleece 
makes a rug inferior to none. 

Among the trophies of the 
chase in this country should 
be mentioned the handsome mounted 
heads of the American eagle. The 
troops at Chilkoot Barracks hunt 
eagles, largely with rifles, for two 
reasons: first, to obtain a head for 
mounting, since such a trophy shows 
its owner had sufficient skill with a 
rifle to hit the great bird as he soars 
high overhead, and, second, for the 
bounty of one dollar paid by the terri- 
torial government for the claws of the 
birds, which are very destructive of 
salmon and other valuable game and 
fur-bearing animals. 


THE bounty on eagles not only pays 
the modest expenses of many a sol- 

dier’s furlough in “the sticks,” but 

often yields a considerable profit. 
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Another source of revenue to the sol- 
dier is the hair-seal, found frequently 
in the waters of southeastern Alaska. 
Although their pelts are not as valuable 


as those of their cousins, the fur seal, ° 


they are in demand among the natives 
for making moccassins, hunting shirts 
and curios, and are also purchased by 
the fur buyers who visit the locality 
each year. 

Winter hunting includes the beauti- 
ful ptarmigan, pure white except for a 
few black markings visible only when 
the bird is in flight. Preferred by many 
to any other wild game, the ptarmigan 
is one of the most delicious of fowls. 
Snow-shoe rabbits abound; and after 





Officer with ptarmigan 


the snow is on the ground there is an 
opportunity to trap many of the fur- 
bearers, especially the fox, wolf, mar- 
ten and wolverine. 

Bear are, however, the standby of the 
big game hunters of the garrison be- 
cause plentiful in territory easily ac- 
cessible from the post. The black bear, 
a comparatively harmless species, is 
plentiful, found even on the reservation 
itself. Last summer a party of Presby- 
terian missionaries led by that intrepid 
exvlorer-clergyman, Dr. S. Hall Young, 
spent a few hours at the barracks. 
About ten o’clock in the evening one of 
the reverend tourists took a walk a few 
hundred yards down the beach from the 
post dock where their steamer was 





berthed. When he returned, making 
every effort to be casual, he asked, 
“What kind of animals are in the 
woods around here? I heard a grunt- 
ing in the brush and something ran 
away through the thickets.” 


HE was very much perturbed when 

told it was very probably a bear, 
a black cub that had been hanging 
around the garbage dump all summer 
eating refuse. This cub, incidentally, 
had eluded several parties of soldiers 
who had endeavored to catch him bare- 
handed and chain him up for a pet. 
As he was very tame, no one had the 
heart to shoot the little fellow. 

The Alaskan brown bear, 
however, is a different propo- 
sition. He will almost al- 
ways fight when attacked and 
sometimes charges even when 
the human he encounters has 
the most pacific intentions. 
A few miles up the Chilkat 
river, a country perfectly ac- 
cessible from the Post by 
automobile or hiking on a 
good road, the brown bear 
are plentiful. 

When the salmon run, the 
big fellows come down to the 
small streams and catch 
them. From the banks they 
reach in their claw-armed 
paws and pull the big fish 
from the shallow water. At 
this time they take but one 
bite from the back of each, 
as is evidenced by the hun- 
dreds of salmon carcasses 
lining the shores of each 
stream. Only occasionally 
do they consume more of the 
fish. The swarms of gulls 
and ducks which feast on the 
salmon eggs as soon as de- 
posited, often come in for 
their share of pecking the 
eyes out of the carcasses and 
sometimes eating some of the 
flesh. It is surprising how 
many salmon one bear will put out of 
the water in the course of a few hours 
in the early morning. His fishing over, 
bruin retires through one of the many 
well-beaten trails he has made in the 
dense thickets which grow around the 
streams. 


A FEW yards from his fishing place 
he has a favorite cottonwood tree, 
at the foot of which he has scooped 
himself a shallow bed in the sandy soil. 
Here he takes a siesta until evening. 
When the snow is deep enough, bruin 
hibernates and in the spring awakes to 
feast on the succulent but odoriferous 
“skunk cabbage” which grows in the 
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Prong horned antelope 


of the Open 


Country 


Once All But Extinct, Antelope Are Now Increasing in 
Numbers Sufficient to Warrant the Hope That at Some 
Future Date They May Be Reinstated on the Game List 


By CAPTAIN BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


Y first experience of sport on 
the plains of our great west 


and in the fastnesses -of its 
rugged mountain ranges, dates back 
some thirty years. Like many other 
young men, I was then hardly more 
than a boy, both from the Eastern 
states and from England, the free ac- 
tive life of the cattle country had a 
fascination wholly irresistible, to one 
devoted to an active life in the open. 
Life on a big Wyoming ranch, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, gave one many 
opportunities for sport with both large 
and small game, and when time per- 
mitted, no chance was missed for a day 
after antelope in the open country, or 
a trip back into the hills for blacktail 
deer. Elk were even then only obtain- 
able when a few days could be taken 
for a hunt well back into the moun- 
tains. However, in the autumn after 
the beef round up was over, a good 
hunt of this kind was generally made 
to stock up the ranch with winter meat. 


Quite apart from the fairly frequent 
opportunities for sport with gun, rod, 
or rifle, ranch life, whether devoted 
mainly either to horses or cattle, had 
much in it to charm a lover of the 
great out-of-doors. And in spite of 
the really hard and oftimes exhausting 
work, few who have ever had a taste 
of the life, look back to it with feel- 
ings of aught but pleasure and a fre- 
quent longing for another good gallop 
over those endless prairies and a breath 
of that pure invigorating air. 

The prong-horned antelope was, at 
the time of which I write, very plenti- 
ful, and afforded frequent opportuni- 
ties for the stalker to test his skill in 
making long shots with the rifle. 


SCATTERED a great many bullets 
over the plains before bringing down 
my first antelope; but in this I do not 
think that my experience was the ex- 
ception, but rather the rule, particu- 
larly for one new to this form of hunt- 


ing, or a “tenderfoot,” as I then was. 

Many things had to be contended 
with. I was hunting alone, and in a 
country entirely new to me, one of the 
keenest, most sharp-sighted, and shy- 
est of American game animals. 


HE nature of the country most fre- 

quented by antelope, as a rule, af- 
fords the scantiest of cover for the 
hunter, and, until one becomes accus- 
tomed to it, the extraordinarily clear 
atmosphere leads one at first to under- 
estimate greatly the range at which 
his shots are taken. 

Indeed, any sportsman first visiting 
our western plains or mountains, may 
profitably employ any spare moments 
after his arrival in estimating dis- 
tances, and he will be surprised how, 
at first, that small prairie dog’s hill 
that he mentally puts down at 150 
yards, requires nearly 300 of his paces 
before he reaches it. 

Though the march of civilization and 
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constant cutting down of the open 
range by fenced ranches has greatly 
reduced their available territory, ante- 
lope are still to be found in fair num- 
bers in parts of the northwest and in 
the southwest, and if carefully con- 
served may yet again afford sport to 
the hunter of the plains. 


[ NDEED now that the lordly buffalo 

is little more than a memory and 
that the remaining elk have become en- 
tirely an animal of the mountain for- 
ests or park country, the antelope is 
the only big game animal left on the 
prairies. Although in certain sections 
great sport may still be had in hunt- 
ing the big gray wolf with deerhounds, 
it seems hardly right to refer to that 
sneaking bit of vermin as proper big 
game. 

In general appearance, I think the 
antelope the most striking of our game 
animals. The coarse, reddish brown 
hair of the back and upper sides, in- 
terspersed with much black on the face, 
shades sharply into snowy white on the 
lower half of the head and body, which 
is rather short and compact in the 
barrel, and standing about three feet 
at the withers on the strongest but 
most graceful of legs. In addition to 
the white on cheeks, belly and sides, 
he has a white rump and two hori- 
zontal white bands running across the 
front of his neck. 


HE bucks have black, oval-shaped 
horns of from 12 to 15 inches in 
length, which, spreading grandly away 
from each other, turn, generally back- 
ward, sharply at the tips, while slightly 
more than half-way up each horn is a 
single prong. I recently heard this 
showy little chap very 
aptly described as the 
“wood-duck of Ameri- 
can big game.” His 
big prominent eyes, 
Placed, as they. are, 
directly at the base 
of**the horns and 
much on the side of 
ie head, seem to give 
hina’ tremendous 
#veepe of “Vision, and 
there is little indeed, 
either in the broken 
country or out on the 
“bald prairie” that es- 
capes his ever watch- 
ful gaze. 

In the matter of 
scent he is also quite 
as keen as any of the 
deer family. He, 
however, does not 
seem to make the 
slightest attempt at 
concealment but de- 
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“Teddy,” my favorite hunting pony (with buck 











pends entirely upon his keen sight, and 
scent, and upon his lightning speed to 
carry him out of harm’s way. 

The best time to hunt antelope is 
fairly early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon, while they are feeding. 

They generally lie down in some very 
open spot in the middle of the day and 
nearly always have one or more sharp- 
eyed sentries on guard, making a suc- 
cessful stalk at that time all the harder. 
The prong horn once had the reputa- 
tion of sometimes being overcome by 
his great curiosity, and, in remote dis- 
tricts, of having been tolled to within 
range by the intermittent flicking of 
a colored handkerchief from behind 
some cover. I have never seen this 
successfully accomplished, and on oc- 
casions when, as a last resort, I’ve 
tried it, the wary little brutes, after 
taking a good long look from a safe 
distance, have ended by ambling lei- 
surely off for another half mile or so 
and then, all turning round for a last 
look, before taking their final depar- 
ture. 


M°st of my antelope hunting, I did 

from the home ranch which nes- 
tled snugly in one of the first cups of 
the foothills, but had a broad outlook 
to the southeast over the rolling prairie, 
broken here and there, by a line of low 
cotton woods, showing the course of 
some stream or creek. Old Baldy and 
Teddy were the two best hunting po- 
nies. The latter was my favorite, 
partly because he was quieter to pack 
game on, and largely, I think, because 
he was named after one of the most 
successful hunters and best all-round 
sportsmen this country has ever known. 
He was an old stocky brown pony with 
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a large grey patch on his left cheek, 
the result of a rattlesnake bite received 
long before, and from which but for 
a strong constitution and painful but 


‘effective treatment, he would have suc- 


cumbed. 


DURIN G the latter part of one Octo- 

ber, having had no venison or 
other game at the ranch for some time, 
I resolved to spend three or four days 
on an antelope hunt. So I started out 
early one crisp, bright morning riding 
Baldy and leading Teddy on whom I 
had only packed my bed and a small 
supply of bread, bacon and tea suffi- 
cient for 3 days, but hoped to bring 
him home heavily laden with game. 
My rifle was a .30-.40 Winchester of 
carbine length which is more conve- 
nient for carrying on horseback than 
the longer barreled variety. This rifle 
I have always found extremely accu- 
rate up to any range at which game is 
fired at, either in a wooded or an open 
country, and with its tremendous hit- 
ting power and penetration has been to 
me a most effective weapon against 
most kinds of American large game. 
I’ve only very recently changed to the 
newer and more powerful new .30 ’06 
Winchester, which, built with a shot- 
gun stock, makes a splendid game rifle. 


KNEW of several bands of antelope, 

some in the broken country to the 
north and others out on the flats to 
the southeast, so decided to hunt from 
the north in a semi-circle to try my 
luck in both localities. 

Keeping constantly on the lookout 
for game, we wound our way leisurely 
through a succession of low hills de- 
void of any cover other than a sprink- 
ling of stunted, 
greasewood bushes. 
In spite of the utmost 
watchfulness, how- 
ever, in rounding a 
hill, I blundered onto 
three antelope, a buck 
and two does who, 
having seen me first, 
were off at lightning 
speed before I could 
jump off and let fly a 
fruitless parting shot, 
which only kicked up 
the dust in their 
wake and made them 
turn on a bit more 
steam. When thor- 
oughly startled, ante- 
lope running with the 
utmost smoothness of 
motion on their grace- 
ful, steel-like legs, 
seem fairly to fly over 
the ground. 

Nothing more was 
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Preoccupied 


seen during the morning and towards 
noon I arrived at an old corral near 
a small stream where I intended to 
camp that night. Unsaddling and wa- 
tering the ponies, I picketed Baldy on 
a long line and let Teddy graze at will 
as he never gave one any trouble in 
catching him. Breaking up a couple 
of rails from the old corral I soon had 
a fire going and some water boiling 
in the small can or kettle. 


EA made and some bacon frizzled 

and bread toasted before the fire, 
using in each case a long splinter for 
a spit, lunch was ready and was soon 
over. I then had a good pipe, stretched 
on my bed which was the same as that 
used on the round up, i. e. several 
warm blankets folded in a large piece 
of heavy water-proof canvas or tar- 
paulin about the size of a double 
blanket. I still have this tarpaulin, 
gotten years ago from Meaney, the 
saddler, at Cheyenne, and it is yet 
proof against a hard night’s rain. 
About half past two I saddled Teddy 
for an afternoon’s hunt, leaving old 
Baldy in charge of the camp which 
consisted of my bed reposing peace- 
fully on the prairie. Just after cross- 
ing the stream, I noticed some fresh 
sign of antelope and many tracks 
plainly visible in the dusty ground. 
These I followed until they became 
faint, where the surface was rough 
and stony. 


HOWEVER, as they led in the gen- 

eral direction of some low bluffs 
I moved along slowly, cautiously, peer- 
ing over the crest of each fold in the 
ground. I hunted hard and thoroughly, 
however, until four o’clock without see- 
ing so much as a jackrabbit. I had 


come through some very 
broken country full of 
sharp gulches, draws 
and small rounded hills 
and in order to get back 
to camp before dark and 
yet cover as much new 
ground as possible, made 
a short loop to the west, 
then turned south. 
While ascending a hill, 
I noticed something 
moving in a_ small, 
grassy valley about a 
quarter of a mile off. 
Pulling back, I slipped 
off Teddy and crept up 
to the crest under some 
low greasewood brush to 
where I could get a good 
view of the valley be- 
yond. There they were 
—a fine band of about 
twenty-five antelope, 
some lying down and 
others grazing peacefully, unsuspect- 
ing danger. Taking a good look, I 
noted that several of the band were al- 
most at the foot of a little hill just 
opposite and that partly around the 
base of this ran a low drain gradually 
deepening into a small gulch. If I 
could get around the band and into 
this I could creep up the drain to 
within 100 yards of the antelope with- 
out exposing myself. So marking down 
the little hill and the lay of the land 
clearly in my mind, I slipped back and 
mounting the pony made a wide de- 
tour so as to come up behind the op- 
posite hill and to loo’ard of the game. 


EAVING Teddy who, with the reins 

dangling to the ground, would 
stand indefinitely, I got into the small 
gulch and advanced 
quickly until it began to 
narrow down to a shal- 
low drain. Here, flat- 
tening out, I crawled 
cautiously forward. To 
make sure of my posi- 
tion, I peeped. over the 
edge of the ditch and 
saw that to get within 
shot I must go about 40 ,” 
yards further around a 
bend in the ditch. So, 
sliding back, I resumed “ 
my snake-like crawl and 
was making good prog- 
ress when a slight noise 
caused me again to look 
up. Alas, there the 
whole bunch were 
streaming over the op- 
posite hill 300 yards off. 
Two young bucks. that, 
unnoticed by me, had 
been feeding off to one 
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side and higher up than the rest, had 
evidently been able to see down into 
my drain and had given the alarm. 


ITH a feeling of disgust, I jumped 

up and let fly several hurried 
shots at the fleeing game, but though 
there may be men who, after a long, 
hard stalk, can hit running antelope 
at over 300 yards, I regret to say I’m 
not one of them, and so I was com- 
pelled to swallow my disapopintment 
and hope for better luck on the mor- 
row. 

Climbing again aboard Teddy, we 
set out for camp as the sun was now 
getting low. Crossing a flat I man- 
aged to shoot a couple of young sage 
chickens, these big grouse being very 
tame and offering such easy marks 
that it was not hard to hit them in the 
head or neck. 

Arriving back at my camping place 
on Fox Creek, I unsaddled and turned 
Teddy loose, watered Baldy and pick- 
eted him in a fresh place, then started 
the fire for supper. After being 
plucked and cleaned, one of the birds 
was roasted before the fire while the 
kettle was boiling, and made a wel- 
come addition to the bill of fare. It 
was good and tender, but commencing 
to get a little too highly seasoned of 
sage. From my small package of tea 
which was carried mixed with sugar, 
a charge was put into the now boiling 
kettle, then held over the fire a mo- 
ment, for a final bubble and supper 
was ready. 


EXT morning, upon rounding the 
nose of a low bluff, I noticed four 
white spots about half a mile away 
near the head of a long draw, and on 
(Continued on page 758) 
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tridges used on big game has 

been discussed in American 
Sportsmen’s magazines for a number of 
years, and a glance through these mag- 
azines to-day shows that the discussion 
is still open. 

Killing power is of paramount im- 
portance in a game cartridge, and it 
eannot be measured by foot seconds ve- 
locity and foot pounds of energy alone. 
These are important, but penetration 
is the vital factor, for foot pounds of 
energy expended in an animal does not 
mean very much (gun catalogue au- 
thorities notwithstanding) if this en- 
ergy is not used in reaching and affect- 
ing a vital part. There are some who 
have been fortunate with the feather- 
weight high power. By “high power” I 
mean weapons of 2,500 foot seconds ve- 
locity and over. Perhaps after reading 
much about the shock of these bullets 
on elephants, etc., one may have killed 
big game with the little gun. Perhaps 
in every case where they have fired at 
big game it was at an angle where a 
vital part could easily be reached, and 
where the shocking affect of the little 
bullet could work to good advantage. 
When they knocked down some monarch 
of the forest with one shot from the 
little rifle they were loud in proclaim- 
ing the fact to the world that a small 
caliber, high power, high velocity rifle 
was the only real medicine for big game. 
On the other hand are those who have 
seen the little gun fail. They have seen 
big game trot right off with five or six 
of the little pills in them. In many 
cases where the animal was finally 
killed with an old “coal burner” that 
threw a hunk of lead clear through it, 
it was found that any one of the 
smaller bullets would have reached a 
vital spot if they had possessed suffi- 
cient penetration. Hunters who have 
had this experience are loud in their 
denunciation of the little high power 
claiming that a man hunting big game 
with one should be arrested. 


T# killing power of different car- 


T is not the rifle I am condemning 

nor the ballistics of the cartridge, 
but until a high power bullet is brought 
out that will give sufficient penetration 
without breaking up to kill big game 
when shot from any angle, provided the 
bullet is headed in the right direction 
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Penetration 


The Main Factor in the Killing Power of a 


Cartridge 


By ERNEST MILLER 


to reach a vital place, there will always 
be some hunters who will go back to 
the Model 1886 and 1894 Winchester 
and other rifles using the same type 
of cartridge for short range work, espe- 
cially in brush. Besides giving good 
penetration the chance for deflection in 
cartridges of 2,000 foot seconds velocity 
and under is very slight compared with 
that of the high power cartridges of 
to-day, especially those with short 
poorly balanced bullets. 

After what has been written on this 
subject by such an expert authority as 
Colonel Townsend Whelan it would 
seem unnecessary for one to go over 
practically the same ground which he 
has covered so thoroughly in chapter 
15 of his book, THE AMERICAN 
RIFLE. However after reading an 
article in a late issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM under the title of “Rifle Shots 
That Count,” in which there is a state- 
ment that it was difficult to kill big 
game with rifles that came out during 
the ’80s unless the game was struck in 
the head, heart or spine, I felt encour- 
aged to send in what my experience has 
been with the different big game car- 
tridges. 


HE greater part of my life has been 
spent where much big game was 
killed every season. In examining the 
carcasses of several hundred deer, elk, 
bear and other game found in the 
Northwest, some of which I killed but 
most of which were killed by others, I 
have found that the .45-.70, .40-.82, 
.38-.55 and many other cartridges of 
the same vintage came in for a large 
share of the credit, and the game they 
killed was not all struck in the vital 
spots mentioned above. In most cases 
where game was hit by these cartridges 
a hole was torn clear through them. 
To have a bullet that plows its way 
clear through an animal tearing a large 
hole where it comes out and giving one 
a bloody trail to follow means a whole 
lot especially in a grassy or mossy coun- 
try where tracks are hard to follow. In 
such places it would be difficult to find 
game after it was shot with a bullet 
that remained in the body, for while 
this might mortally wound the animal 
by internal bleeding there would be no 

tell-tale trail of blood. 
I have found that the cartridges 





brought out in the early ’90s were also 


good killers. The .30-.30 has perhaps 
killed more game than any other car- 
tridge since the days of the old 44. 
Winchester. This was due more to its 
popularity as one of the first light- 
weight, smokeless powder cartridges, 
than to any marked degree of superior- 
ity over other cartridges. 


T is very well-balanced, having a bul- 

let driven at a speed that will as- 
sure its mushrooming sufficiently to 
tear a large hole at average game-kill- 
ing ranges. It will go clear through 
deer or small bear, except at very diffi- 
cult angles, but cannot be depended on 
to go through elk or bigger game, al- 
though it has sufficient penetration to 
reach their vitals in most cases. 

The .30-.40-.220, known also as the 
.30 U. S. army, that made its appear- 
ance a few years after the .30-.30, is one 
of the best-killing cartridges of medium 
caliber, using the soft point, metal jack- 
eted ammunition. Although the .30 ’06 
has supplanted it to a large extent, I 
believe that the .30-.40 is a better killer 
at ranges up to 200 yards than the 
-30 ’06 with a 150 gr. bullet. The heav- 
ier 172, 180 and 220 gr. bullets and 
special loads have done much to in- 
crease the killing power of the ’06 car- 
tridges, and these special loads, par- 
ticularly the 180 gr. have been improved 
very much, but most of the improve- 
ment has been in the powder charge 
and shape of bullet. Until recently 
there has not been much improvement 
in the composition of the bullet. It 
seems to be a pretty difficult matter to 
make a bullet that will not go to pieces 
on striking game, when the rate of 
velocity at the time of striking is up- 
ward of 2,200 foot seconds. 


OR this reason better results are of- 

ten obtained when game is such at 
long range with a 256 Newton, .30 ’06 
and other high. power cartridges than 
could be obtained at close range with 
the same cartridges. It has been my 
experience that at short and medium 
range—not over 200 yards—the .30-.40 
has a better average penetration in 
bone, muscle and animal tissue than 
any soft point, metal jacketed bullet I 
have seen used, and I have been very 

(Continued on page 759) 








Leaping tarpon 


OULD any ardent fisherman, 
W knowing what was promised, 

even though he happens to be 
a more or less busy practicing lawyer, 
resist an invitation like the one I re- 
ceived to tackle the denizens of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and its deep subsidiary 
waters? Of course, being a weak mor- 
tal when such invitations are at hand, 
business must suffer and I accepted. 

The good ship Buccaneer should first 
be mentioned, because unless one has 
seen her portly looking architecture, the 
luxury of her accommodations cannot 
be properly appreciated. Her architects 
were experienced navigators of shallow 
bayous, canals and lakes, which inter- 
sect the section leading to the fishing 
and hunting grounds. They also know 
that solid comfort, rather than speed, 
is the aim of the “sports” as the Cajan 
guides call the city fishermen. 

I would call the Buccaneer a house- 
boat, because one can live on her and 
not suffer any of the usual hardships 
that, unfortunately, go with summer- 
time fishing cruises; such as, for in- 
stance, the plague of mosquitoes, nar- 
now and hot sleeping quarters and 
limited space for stretching one’s limbs. 
Suffice it to say about her appearance, 
that she is a good sized, flat bottomed 
boat, with a roomy cabin and a power- 
ful enough gas engine to drive her at 
the rate of nine miles an hour. De- 
signed, principally, to transport her 
owners, the members of a hunting and 
fishing club, from: the city -to the club 
house; just thirty miles distant. She 
was not built for a cruiser, but some 
members, ardent followers of the pisca- 
torial art, made her available for that 
purpose by adding on the top deck a 
large wire screened house, useful for 
sleeping quarters in the summertime. 


THE Buccaneer docks on a canal 

within ten minutes automobile ride 
from the heart of a city of four hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. There is 


where we found her. “We,” being my 
host, Doc, a member of the club (than 
whom no better companion for a fishing 
trip could be found) and yours truly. 
When we arrived, the Buccaneer was 
fully provisoned and stocked with ice 
and other things necessary for a four 
day trip; even a medical kit for snake 
bite. 

It does not require a too vivid imagi- 
nation to picture the famed route of 
Evangeline, made immortal by Long- 
fellow, from the scenic trip we travelled 
through canals, bayous and lakes to the 
club house. Rank semi-tropical shrubs 
and weeds; impenetrable vines and 
beautiful wild flowers in profusion along 
the banks; topped by giant cypress trees 
festooned with sombre gray moss, col- 
lectively, almost obscuring the skies, 
make the whole trip seem as though one 
were traversing a cavernous, or sub- 
terranean passage, with just enough 
softened daylight gleaming through 
this dense growth to cast ghostly sha- 
dows across the path we were traveling. 


LL signs of the civilization of a 

great city soon faded away. Within 
one half hour of embarking, the flutter 
of a kingfisher; the dropping off of a 
log of a terrapin; the slow submerging 
of an alligator; the jumping into the 
water of a sleepy bull frog, or the sinu- 
ous trail ahead of a mocassin crossing 
the stream, were the only signs of life, 
except for the chug-chug-chug of the 
gas engine, there were no other noises 
to disturb the weird stillness of these 
cypress swamps. This is the same 
scenery that a certain noted local 
painter has made into water colors and 
oil paintings now found on the walls of 
all lovers of wild and primeval nature, 
who have been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover his art. 

You, who only know of the hills and 
high rolling country and forests of tall 
and stately pines that stand up high on 
the sky line, free at their base of en- 


A Bit of 
Southern Angling 


—and a Word on Unwise 


Drainage Projects 


By EUGENE J. McGIVNEY 


tangling shrubs, rank weeds and climb- 
ing vines, cooled by tumbling and sing- 
ing streams of clear white water, can 
from such inspiration, naturally, think 
only of the invigorating and vivacious 
things in life. 


OU who know only of such healthy 

climes cannot imagine, without be- 
ing subjected to its subduing influence, 
the mystic effect of the sombre atmos- 
phere of a black water cypress swamp. 
Its effect is as though you had been 
reading Dante, or, you might experience 
the same sensations I felt in trav- 
ersing the caverns of the mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky. A pall comes over 
your active mind and passively your 
thoughts are: what an ephemeral ex- 
istence life is, after all. What does the 
short period of a human life amount 
to in the ages that are represented in 
the growth of the gigantic cypress and 
oak trees; monuments of nature and 
markers of time in this dismal swamp. 
The thought hovers over you in gazing 
at their circumference, how long must 
it have taken for these monarchs to at- 
tain their majestic height and suprem- 
acy over the weeds and shrubs and 
vines that lie at their feet. Weeds, 
which die in the Fall of every year to be 
born over again in the Spring and with 
renewed vigor, stretch out over all 
available space their luxurious growth; 
their dark leaves and their sinuous ten- 
dons in a tireless endeavor to hide all 
daylight from the surroundings. 


OC, in a thoughtful mood, said to 
me, “is it not strange that this rank 
undergrowth of weeds and vines should 
grow so profusely each year, and yet 
the farmer by fertilizing and intensively 
cultivating his crops cannot rival the 
density and vigor of these weeds?” The 
answer ventured was that by the law 
of nature, the weeds, dropping their 
leaves and accumulating their falling 
stalks to rot and decay, furnish their 
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own fertilizer, making the soil light and 
nitrogenous, as skilfully perhaps as the 
thrifty farmer does when he plows 
under the soil the corn stalks, and the 
vines of the peas that he plants be- 
tween the rows for that purpose. 


W ELL, after fifteen or twenty miles 
of travel through these dismal 
bayous and canals, we got away from 
the dreary and more or less depressing 
effect of the cypress swamps, and then 
emerged into a broad expanse of sea 
marsh, which characterizes the whole 
of the low lying country within twenty 
or twenty-five miles of the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. True, there is nothing 
approaching the poetic, nor especially 
inspiring about a sea marsh, but at 
least you are in the wide open country 
to breath more freely again. Daylight 
and sunlight are on all sides; the land 
of semi-night has been left behind. A 
healthier atmosphere pervades, and we 
sensed an invigorating smell of the dis- 
tant salty waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 
The water, though still tinged with 
the darkened flow from the swampy 


’ bayous, looked better and being slightly 


brackish is in fact really good fishing 
water for both fresh water and salt 
water fish. We then reached bayous of 
broad. expanse, and lakes of boastful 
size. Here is also the ideal duck coun- 
try, which in the Fall, beginning as 
early as the middle of September, fairly 
teems with flights of mallards, pin- 
tail, blue bills, black duck, teal duck and 
most every known species of the migrat- 
ing duck family. Here the ducks come 
to grow fat on the natural feed that 
grows in the fresh water ponds and 
lagoons of these marshes. 


HERE some years ago came some mis- 

guided farmers to locate on a tract 
of this marsh land, professed to have 
been reclaimed from salt water, ducks, 
alligators and mosquitoes. These 
farmers were lured to this promised 
land from their farms in the middle 
west by an ambitious drainage decla- 
mation project which undertook the 
drainage of ‘a bedy of this marsh land 
comprising over threé thousand acres. 
Dykes were built around the tract, and 
the surface water was to be pumped 
over the dykes by a powerful draining 
machine. However, the promoters of 
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this project recokened apparently with- 
out their host. 

Periodical tropical storms and high 
tides destroyed the dykes, and soon the 
marsh reverted to its wild state. It is 
said that a million dollars was sunk in 
this unfortunate venture. Marsh land, 
if it can be reclaimed, has on its sur- 
face a humus from the decayed vegeta- 
tion of centuries a foot in depth, and 
when cultivated and plowed under the 
sub-surface soil, makes the most fertile 
land, perhaps, in the world. But it 
takes more money, greater fortitude 
and persistency than has so far been 
exhibited to conquer it from its highly 
saturated state. 


So far the elements have defied all 
serious encroachment of mere man. 
Supermen, in small numbers, have 
braved the destructive elements and 
have obtained a foothold to erect their 
shacks, only to enable their making a 
meagre living as professional guides, 
hunters and fishermen. But otherwise 
the marsh is as free for the wild crea- 
tures, apparently, as it was at the time 
of creation. 


UPON the heels of the departing 

farmers came the foresighted or- 
ganizers of the hunting and fishing club, 
which was to be our first stop on the 
trip. The abandoned drainage project 
provided one of the greatest duck hunt- 
ing grounds in the country; behind the 
dykes a great body of fresh surface 
water was collected to attract the ducks 
and to grow duck feed. During the sea- 
son the members may leave on a week 
end hunt on Saturday afternoon, ar- 
rive at the club about dusk; have a 
restful night’s sleep in the most com- 
fortable of beds, in the coziest club, and 
on the following day, after killing the 
bag limit of ducks, can by means of the 
good ship Buccaneer again be at their 
homes in the city the next night by 
dusk. Some convenient duck shooting. 


In the summer time, the members 
may make the same journey, and right 
at the doors of the club, can readily 
catch in the adjacent deep bayous, green 
trout, black bass, speckled trout (weak- 


fish), red fish, sheepshead, croakers, ‘ 
founders, drums, jack: fish ‘and many | 


‘other species of ‘fish found in this lo- 
cality. Of course, much of the degree 
of succees at fishing there, as else- 
where, depends on the prevailing tides, 











winds and weather, all of which affect 
the condition of the waters. 

Well, we did not stop at the club any 
longer than was necessary to put two 
comfortable beds with springs and mat- 
tresses in the screened house on the 
forepart of the upper deck. We also 
took on board two guides, Jack, who is 
the keeper of the club and a number 
one cook, and Johnnie, one of the resi- 
dent club guides, who is a native of 
this country, and who knows when and 
where to fish. 


WITH Jack and Johnnie aboard we 

were off again, bound for the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, where the 
water is so salty that it stings your eyes 
when you go swimming. Of course, you 
do go swimming when you see the roll- 
ing surf, illuminated by a matchless 
golden sunset on the immaculate white 
sandy beaches found on the land’s end 
bordering on the Gulf. We did not stop 
to fish until we got there. 

There we knew in the deep briny 
water of the passes, and bayous, were 
to be found the big fellows that some- 
times take your hook as though it had 
been grabbed by a swiftly darting tor- 
pedo under the water, and without any 
stop, or chance to stop, your line, 
leader, sinker and hook leave you for- 
ever. Jack will tell you “it must have 
been a shark.” Well, maybe so. You 
are ready to believe it, since it was ap- 
parent that from the time of the strike, 
you had no chance of stoping the rush 
of the monster. Then again you were 
prepared to believe almost anything 
Jack would tell you about fishing or 
hunting, because of the foundation he 
had previously laid by his amazing tales 
told in a few hours you had known 
him. 


NE of Jack’s best stories is his 

“shark story,” in which he tells 
you that once, while trawling for 
shrimp in the Gulf, the sharks follow- 
ing his boat were so numerous that for 
acres in the wake of the vessel it was 
impossible to see the water.- Only the 
bodies of the fish, ahd their fierce fins, 
swimming closely together, could be 
seen; the same as sardines packed in a 
can. Doc’s credulity was so severely 
strained by this story, that I asked 
Jack to take off a few sharks to make 
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A STATE SUPREME COURT DECISION 


ONCERNING the right of companies, or in- 

dividuals, to discharge waste matter into 

streams, the following has been brought to 
our attention: 


NUISANCE—POLLUTION OF STREAM 


Complainants sought an injunction against de- 
fendants to prevent the discharge by them of acid 
mine water into Indian Creek. Defendants claimed 
that they had a right of drainage which was a 
property right and that they could not be deprived 
of this right without due process of law and with- 
out compensation. On this stream, at a point be- 
low defendants’ mines, one of complainants, The 
Mountain Water Supply Company, had constructed 
a dam and a reservoir which supplied water to 
75,000 people for domestic use and to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. The court below 
ruled that the Mountain Company did not possess 
the power of eminent domain, that the several 
water companies had not appropriated the waters 
of Indian Creek for public use, and that as the 
waters had not been legally so appropriated there 
was no public interest which warranted the inter- 
vention of the commonwealth. 

Held: That defendants had no right of any kind 
to drain their mine waters into the stream consid- 
ering the public use which was made of its waters 
and that their so doing constituted a nuisance 
which should be restrained. The lower court was 
in error in holding that to constitute a public use 
of the water it must be taken under the right of 
eminent domain. The water was devoted to public 
use in that it went to the public through the water 
companies and to the Railroad Company in connec- 
tion with the public service which it performed. 
The title acquired by defendants gave them no 
property rights in the waters of the stream save 
those which pertained to riparian ownership, 
which did not include the right to pollute the 
stream. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. vs. Sagamore Coal Co. 
et al (8608). 


Supreme Court of Penna. Decided Sept. 29, 
1924. 


NATURE AND MAN 


HERE is a strange allurement in the call of 
nature. No one knows the symbol of beauty 
abroad the landscape, the unwritten chronicle 

of the throb of things, the high points, the 
shadows. Imagine the stir of somnolent lilies of 
a gray dawn, the whirr of wings of night moths, 
the glow and scent and phantasy when the ar- 
rangement of seasons are an eternal lure to man. 
A great movement is taking place. If you doubt, 
go into the byways and woods and listen to the 
sounds of earth’s hidden voices. 

The sap oozes it, the wild rain chants it in a 
monotone, the wind, lifting a melodic wail among 
the leaves of young oaks, takes up the song and 
repeats it with courage, and all the movement in 
the grasses seems aching to express it ere it: slip 
into the shadows of the past. As constant as the 
wash of tidal rivers is the call and whisper and the 
soft, itinerant, half-awakened suggestion that is as 
old as granite and hills. Under such impulse man 
shall prowl and hunt the depths and pinnacles. 

Man hears the call of kinship in the voices and 
primitive sounds, and the echoes make him a part 
of it all. The gifts of nature are offered as a part 
of his inheritance, a portion of life, and so he uses 
his senses to fathom the beauty of nature’s inter- 
rogative mystery. 

Luxuriant in deed and achievement, rife with 
dreams and memory, alive with music and poetry 
and life at the crest of things, nature lures man. 
He lures, ponders, and cannot forget. He reads 
the way of the woods and fen, the hills and 
streams, and it sinks strangely into the heart. In 
soft syllables of beauty, in a rhythm of phantasy, 
with spells and moods that glide like song through 
the passing hours, nature speaks intimately. In 
every emotion, in every utterance of running 
streams and singing birds, the rustle of night 
leaves and soft patter of summer rains, she draws 
man to her breast from the witchery of strange 
gods and his release is known by his joy, love, ap- 
preciation of a new treasure. 


KLAMATH LAKE BIRD REFUGE LIKELY 
TO BE RESTORED 


ROF. ELWOOD MEAD, Commissioner of 

Reclamation in the Interior Department, has 

recently informed Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of 
the Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that as soon as water is avail- 
able it will be turned into the Lower Klamath Lake, 
in California and Oregon, for the purpose of re- 
storing conditions favorable to a multitude of mi- 
gratory wild fowl such as occupied this lake before 
it was drained. The restoration of this lake has 
been actively championed by the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, especially through W. 
L. Finley, and by others in the western United 
States, as well as by the Biological Survey. 

This area was drained in 1917 with the idea that 
it would supply a large acreage valuable for agri- 
culture. As a matter of fact the drainage accom- 
plished only the utter destruction of one of the 
most wonderful breeding places for wild fowl in 
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America and laid bare a stretch of practically 
worthless alkaline land. Klamath Lake Bird Re- 
servation was originally set aside by President 
Roosevelt, by Executive order of August 8, 1908, 
as a refuge for the birds using the extensive marsh 
areas then existing there as breeding grounds. 
These included large numbers of Canada geese, to- 
gether with important colonies of gulls, Caspian 
terns, grebes, and white pelicans. These birds en- 
joyed the sanctuary thus afforded up to the time 
the area was drained in 1917. 

Commenting on the prospective restoration of 
this bird refuge, Doctor Nelson said that cutting 
off the supply of water from Lower Klamath Lake 
has been a striking example of the folly of unwise 
drainage whereby water areas useful for the sup- 
port of vast numbers of wild fowl are destroyed 
for the purpose of developing agricultural lands 
without first determining that the lands beneath 
the waters are of any real value, especially as com- 
pared with the public asset represented by the wild 
life which these areas in their original condition 
so bountifully support. He said that it is hoped 
the rainfall wil! be sufficient during the coming 
winter to supply the necessary surplus water and 
that the wild fowl may again concentrate here as 
formerly, and added that conservationists and 
lovers of wild life throughout the country will re- 
joice over the information given out by Professor 
Mead, and owe him a debt of gratitude for his 
broad-minded appreciation of the situation and his 
willingness to take the necessary and long-desired 
action. 


“PORKY” IS A FAST WORKER IN BARK- 
EATING CONTEST 


T Flagstaff, Arizona, young “porkies” are 
A being fenced in on forest areas with nothing 
in the world to do but gnaw bark from suc- 
culent western yellow pine seedlings and saplings. 
From the porcupine’s standpoint this is much the 
same as if a small boy were to be compelled to enter 
a pie-eating contest at the Sunday-school picnic. 
The porky’s picnic is, however, of considerable 
scientific interest to Dr. Taylor and the members 
of the Southwestern Forest Experiment Station. 
The fact that he will in six days eat something 
over twice his own superficial area in tree bark 
goes far toward determining who’s to blame for 
tree girdling in Arizona, where many young trees 
are killed every year in this manner. 

In one series of experiments a single small porcu- 
pine weighing 8 pounds gnawed off 34 square 
inches of bark in a single night. Another of 
13% pounds weight, disposed of 196 square inches 
in six days in a forest area about 90 feet square, 
choosing two large trees and 17 small ones. A 
third, a 12-pounder, took 300 square inches of bark 
in six days, girdling and killing 39 seedlings, and 
gnawing 32 others, as well as five large young pine 
trees. With 50 square inches of bark a day to his 
discredit, this porky is winner thus far. Whether 
or not “porky” should be given unlimited protec- 
tion in important forest areas remains to be seen. 
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FEDERAL GAME LAWS APPLY ON ALL 
NAVIGABLE WATERS 


N connection with the enforcement of the mi- 
| gratory bird treaty act the question is some- 

times raised as to whether hunting on navi- 
gable waters or streams is controlled by Federal 
law. Such hunting, according to the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which is charged with the administration 
of the act, is governed by the laws of the States 
within the boundaries of which the stream or other 
waters may be located. The Federal regulations 
on the hunting of migratory game birds apply 
equally within the territorial limits of the various 
States, and have neither more nor less application 
to navigable waters than elsewhere within the lim- 
its of the particular State in question. 

The center thread of the current usually consti- 
tutes the boundary line between States bordering 
on a stream. In some instances, however, one 
State may have jurisdiction to low-water mark on 
the opposite shore. In the case of the Potomac 
River, Maryland has jurisdiction to low-water 
mark on the Virginia side. A similar condition 
exists on the Ohio River, due to the fact that in the - 
cession of the Northwest Territory to the Union, 
Virginia ceded only that portion north and west of 
the Ohio River. The States of West Virginia and 
Kentucky thus have jurisdiction over the river to 
low-water mark on the Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
The Federal regulations under the migra- 
tory bird treaty act prescribe seasons and other 
restrictions on the hunting of migratory game 
birds, but these apply equally within the territorial 
limits of the various States, and have neither more 
nor less application to navigable waters than else- 
where within the limits of the particular State in 
question. 


WILD LIFE CONSERVATION IN 
NATIONAL PARKS 


HE protective measures adopted by the Gov- 

ernment in the national parks for the pro- 

tection of wild life are proving very effec- 
tive, it was recently stated at the Department of 
the Interior. 

After a count of the deer last month in Yosemite 
Valley in Yosemite National Park, California, it 
was conservatively said that there were 400 of 
these animals in the valley, which covers an area 
of about 8 square miles. Many of these deer are 
so tame that they can be fed from the hand. 

As late as 1916 it was quite an event for even 
the local people to get a glimpse of a deer. Re- 
cently, however, in a ten-minute walk from the 
park office to the residence of the superintendent 
47 deer were counted, of which 26 were on the su- 
perintendent’s lawn. From 15 to 20 deer are 
around the house every evening at this time of the 
year. Although most of the deer leave the valley 
in the summer to go into the higher mountains, 
about a hundred of them remain there all the year 
round, and are a great attraction to visitors. 

One of the factors that has contributed largely 
to the welfare of the deer is the prohibition of dogs 
in the park. 





Wind, Water and Matches 


IND and water are the foe to 

“fire-sticks” out of doors. To 
avoid: Dip your match heads in 
melted paraffine or thin shellac. 


Carry them in a waterproof box. A 
10 cent sized shaving box, having a 
piece of felt (from 
an old hat) set in the 
cap, makes a_ good 
box. 

Try cutting the cor- 
rugated part from 
the bottom of one of 
your tobacco tins, Fig. 
1, and sew’ it about 
the person under the 
flap of the pocket, 
Fig. 2, or inside the 
waist band on the left 
hand side, Fig. 3 (my 
favorite spot). Sew 
a bit of emery cloth 
on the inside of the 
pants watch pocket, 
slip in match head 
and pull out. 

Take a thin piece 
of leather, about 
7”x3”, sew the corru- 
gated tin to one side, 
in the center, “b” Fig. 
4, cut slit, “a”, oppo- 
site and sew up the 
two sides as shown, in 
Figs. 5 and 6. Try this 
with an old envelope 
in a strong wind. 


Home-Made 
Gromet Set 


OUTSIDE of the 

sewing machine, 
the most important 
tool of all, in canvas 
and tent work, is the 
gromet set, and as 
these cost, to-day,from 
$2.25 to $4.50 per set, and it requires 
a set for each different sized gromet, 
the matter counts up to some little 
amount for the amateur. However, this 
can be overcome by following the idea 
outlined in the drawings, and make your 
own sets. Cut a set and block to fit 
the size gromet desired. 


Fig 1 is the set, 2 is the block upon 
which the thimble-half of the gromet 
is placed in setting, Fig. 3 is a spike, 
just a little larger than the opening in 
the gromet, so that the end can be filed 
down slightly. Nicks filed in upper 
half for head to set in. Fig. 4 is a 
cross section of the head of the “set”, 


Nail Hole 


Home Made Gromet Set. 


Wind, Water and Matches. 
Harry Irwin 


showing the method used to set the nail. 
5 is the washer cap on top of handle; 
6 is detail of block; 7 is the “iron 
washer” counter-sunk in both handle 
and block, in the latter it is counter- 
sunk, in addition to the thickness of 
washer to the depth of the thickness of 
the thimble, this to hold the thimble 


from slipping when in use. Fig. 8 
shows the completed “set.” 


Harry IRWIN, Monticello, N. Y. 


Improvised Handles 


F you wish to lift a bowl or hot dish, 
frying pan or coffee pot, provide 
yourself with a set of 
sticks, three or four in 
number, some short, 


for the table and some | 


long-handled for the 
fireplace. Get a bough 
withacrookinit. Split 
the short end with 
your hunting knife, 
and pry the end open 
so it will slip into the 
dish easily. One can 
use them as a substi- 
tute for handles and 
thereby obviate the 
necessity of carrying 
handled dishes which 
are very awkward to 
carry in a pack. 
ALBERT McDOWELL, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Broiling Small 
Fish 
LEAN them and 
fasten them by 
the head to a slender, 
flexible, birch branch. 
Stick the other end of 
the branch into the 
ground at an angle 
that will allow the fish 
to hang just in front 
of the fire, where it 
. ean get the most heat. 
. Put a piece of pork 
.on the head, so that 
the pork fat will run 
down and baste the 
fish. Turn and watch 
it carefully that it 
may be cooked evenly. Serve and eat at 
once. Beefsteak and mutton chops 
may be cooked the same way. Of 
course, the blaze must be clear, and the 
meat must be at a distance to get the 
most intense heat without any smoke. 
a 
New York City. 
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The Safety Snake-Stick 


FTER- experimenting with the 

ordinary forked stick as used by 
most collectors and noting several 
serious disadvantages, I made a speciai 
loop snake-stick along lines suggested 
by Mr. Hess, the authority in charge 
of the Reptile House at the Philadelphia 
Zoo and found it most successful in 
the capture of even the largest poison- 
ous snakes. The forked stick meant 
that the snake had to be seized behind 
the head with the bare hand, then when 
the stick that pinned the head to the 
ground was removed the section of the 
neck released gave the head a certain 
amount of free play. Unless the great- 
est care was exercised there was a pos- 
sibility that the rep- 
tile might twist its 
head far enough 
around to sink a fang 
into the hand holding 
it. This very thing 
has happened to men 
who had previously 
handled many snakes 
with impunity. An 
element of safety is 
welcome even to the 
hardened collector 
and will be found in 
the stick I have dia- 
grammed. With a 
stick of this nature 
that I hastily con- 
structed of a sawed-off broom handle, 
a one inch strip a yard long cut from 
an old inner liner of an automobile tire, 
the bottom of a “Velvet” tobacco tin, 
and a few tacks, I captured, with a 
minimum personal risk, various snakes, 
including a western diamond-backed 
rattler dangerously near the six - foot 
mark. 

Many outdoorsmen who might other- 
wise collect snakes, do not relish the 
idea of handling them, even the innocu- 
ous varieties. The stick illustrated 
permits the capture of a snake and its 
release in a bag or cage without any 
personal contact whatsoever... 

Angle for the snake’s head with the 
loop about four or five inches in di- 
ameter. When the head is lassoed pull 
the strap just tight enough to prevent 
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the head from worming out. Then slide 
your captive into the mouth of your col- 
lecting bag or box and slacken your ten- 
sion on the strap. The reptile will free 
itself quickly enough by drawing its 
head back through the loosened loop. 
In order that this method of release 
may be effective, care should be taken 
that the strap does not bind, because the 
metal hondoo has been fastened too 
close to the stick. In order that the 
stick may not bruise your captives 
through drawing the strap too tight, a 
circle of felt should be glued on the end 
of the stock where it joins in the cir- 
cumference of the loop. 
CHARLES E. NAsH, 


Wyncote, Pa. 


The Safely -First Snake-Stick 


Strap shoold stide ) 
easily threugh this / 
ameta/ hendog. 


Pobaco tin double serewed 
to both sides of braam-hendle 


Loading Big Game 


ANOTHER kink for your Nessmuk 
Department. I am telling all who 
have to load heavy game, such as deer, 
elk, bear or anything that has a hind 
leg like the deer, even to three or four 
hundred pounds. If you wish to load 
it easily alone, if your horse won’t 
stand, blindfold him with your hand- 
kerchief. Tie a rope to the hind feet 
of the deer (the legs being long make 
it easy), get into the saddle, pull the 
legs up over the saddle until the hocks 
‘are above saddle, so far there is not 
much to lift.. Then throw your weight. 
onto the feet. The saddle then becomes 
the fulcrum, the legs the lever, your 
“body the weight counterbalancing the 
deer’s body and it slips into the saddle 
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as though it were greased and you 
won’t realize you had anything to do at 
all. 

You can do the same over the trunk 
of a tree, quite a little distance from 
the ground. If you can pull the hocks 
over the trunk, you can do it easily. 
I did that with a mule tail deer, five 
minutes after he was killed. While yet 
warm, I was surprised at the ease with 
which I loaded the buck. His feet and 
horns touched the ground on a large 
horse and he dressed over 200 Ibs. net. 
When I killed him, I was many miles 
from camp, near nightfall, and was 
puzzled how I would load him, 
but right there learned how to load a 
heavy animal or even hang it in a tree , 
several feet off the ground. A. M., 

California. 


Clam Chowder 

RY five or six 

slices of fat pork 
crisp, and chop to 
pieces. Sprinkle in the 
bottom of pot; lay up- 
on them a stratum of 
clams, which sprinkle 
with cayenne or black 
pepper and salt, and 
scatter bits of butter 
over all. Next, have 
a layer of chopped 
onions, then one of 
small crackers split 
and moistened with 
warm milk. On them pour a little of 
the fat left after frying the pork. Next 
comes a new layer of pork, then one of 
clams, etc., as before. Proceed until 
the pot is nearly full, then cover with 
water and stew slowly—the pot being 
closely covered—for three-quarters of 
an hour. Now drain off all the liquor, 
and then empty the remaining contents 
into tureen. Return the gravy to the 
pot, and thicken with flour or finely- 
rolled crackers; add a glass of claret 
or sherry, a spoonful of catsup, one of 
Worcestershire sauce, and boil up, then 
pour over the chowder. 

This makes a dish so sustaining, that 
with the addition of bread, coffee and a 
dessert, it is sufficient for a meal. 

S. N. A., 
New York Ciity. 





Riding the 
Wild Bull 
Moose of 


Grand Lake 


By DR. THOMAS TRAVIS 


‘SWF you want real thrills of 
hunting, get into it not from 
long rifle range but hand to 

hand.” 

We were talking around the 
campfire way up in the New Bruns- 
wick wilds. And the talk turned 
to hunting in these days, as com- 
pared with the hunting of the past. 

“Why,” said Old Renz, the guide, 
“them old Indians got more fun and 
thrill with their bows and arrows 
and spears than any of us get out of 
hunting nowadays. We stand off ai 
long range and shoot game down with 
a high power rifle. Where’s the thrill 
of that? Them Indians got right up to 
the game and fought it on terms where 
the game had a fair fight for its life.” 

It was Palmer, another guide, who 
put us on the trail. He pointed out an 
old Indian mound not fifty yards from 
where we were. Every dig of 
the shovel brought up broken or 
half-finished arrow heads, and 
spear tips, skinners, and frag- 
ments of pottery made by the 
Indians. On the pottery were 
the marks of the grass-basket- 
like mould in which they formed 
the pots. And our thoughts 
turned to the old days. 

Right here was an old Indian 
camp ground, evidently used for 
many years. And the reason 
for the camp ground was not 
far to seek. All around it 
stretched vast reaches of swamp 
and lake hugged close by the 
great green arms of the wilder- 
ness. Moose trails were plenti- 
ful. And to the south of us 
stretched a couple of square 
miles of quaking bogland, deep mud, 
oh, twenty feet deep, just covered with 
a foot or two of shallow water. 


T formed a natural moose trap. For 

right in the middle of the bog lay 
a little island, if you can call it that— 
a less watery place, covered with lush 
moose feed, lily pads, “mooseears,” and 
juicy grass, tender as lettuce. We had 
been watching the moose come in. 


Dr. Thomas Travis 


Right then there were a cow moose 
feeding in the shallows, and two fine’ 
deer grazing at the edge of the swamp. 
The lay of the land was such that when 
a moose got to that little island, a 
canoe could creep right on to it, if the 
wind were right, and cut it off before 
it could get out of the deep mud and 
water. You had the moose just as if 
it were wading through deep snow, 


Dr. Thomas Travis has taken part in big 


If You Think 
You Are Thrill- 
Proof, Just Try 

This 


It was then the picture of the 
past rose before me. A couple of 
painted birch-bark canoes filled 
with red savages. A big bull 
moose cornered in the bog; the wild 
yell of triumph as they closed in 
on him; and then the fight, hand to 
hand, with the old moose facing 
them with lowered horns, bared 
teeth, bristling mane and blazing 
eyes. The massive barrel of the 
moose furred with arrows, and his 

nostrils snorting foam as he fought the 
thing through to a finish. Certainly 
there was action and thrill enough in 
the old method of hand to hand hunt- 


ing. 


S° we planned a stunt. Why not 

right now get in some hand to hand 
hunting? Why not round up a good 
bull, stalk him in the swamp, put aside 
all firearms, and when we have 
the moose brought to bay, mount 
and ride him? There ought to 
be thrills enough in that—and 


events at first-hand. He was one of the few 
Americans with the Anzacs in the Great War, 
serving on the famous Ypres-Armentieres front 
in Flanders. He saw the Red Indian in the 
trenches facing the White Man’s war magic. 
He was six times through the submarines and 
also was with the Australians when they blew 
up Messines Ridge. 


Dr. Travis is an explorer of the wilds, a 
hunter of big game with the camera, a writer 
of books and short stories, an editor and a 
lover of rod and reel in all the waters from 
Newfoundland to Florida and from Ontario 
and Quebec to Catalina Island. 


besides, we would go the old In- 
dians one better. We would 
actually grip the old moose with 
bared hands, and wrestle with 
him on equal terms. 

The idea took hold, and we 
started right in to put it over. 
There were six of us gathered 
finally for the trial. Frank N. 
Alexander, with his moving pic- 
ture camera from the Associated 
Screen News of Canada; Harry 
Allan, the well-known guide of 
Penniac, N. B.; Charlie McGiv- 
ney and Wallace Bridges, both 
rangers and game wardens of 
New Brunswick, and Floyd G. 


while you could skoot over the shallow 
water with speed in a light canoe. 

I’ll bet the old Indians knew this, and 
for that very reason made camp here. 
They could get a moose anytime with- 
out the work of chasing it, and with 
the minimum of trouble and loss of 
arrowheads and spears. For it took a 
lot of time in those days to make a 
spear head or arrow tip out of 
stone. . 


Palmer, a guide of Grand Lake. The 
sixth man was myself, the rider. 


WE expected to put in a week or 

two before we got things just as 
we wanted them. For we must have 
clear evidence of the acting. And, too, 
we must get a motion picture of the 
ride, as a souvenier which we could 
throw on the screen and watch with 
almost as much fun as we expected in 
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the taking of it. We did have a rifle with 
us, in the hands of Bridges, the best shot of 
the gang. But that was to be used only in a 
pinch when things turned against us so far 
as to make the actual killing of one of us 
imminent. For mere danger or threat the 
weapon was not to be used. It was only to 
save life as a last, and long last, resort. 
S° we pitched our camp within sight of 
the old Indian mound, and set a lookout 
over the bog. All that day moose and deer 
were coming in. A surprising thing to me. 
For we were only about thirty-five miles by 
auto from the city of Fredrickton, N. B. But 
when the evening fell and we could no longer 
see, only cow moose and deer had appeared. 
We wanted a nice bull, and we wanted wind 
and light just right so we could get a good 
picture. 


So to bed we went with high hopes. And 


it seemed as if we had hardly touched the 
blankets when we were roused by Palmer. 
A big bull was coming out of the woods and 
feeding toward the little island in the middle 
of the bog. At once we scrambled out of bed 
and hurried into our clothes. It was about six 
in the morning, and breakfast was just com- 
ing to a boil on the fire. 

But eagerly we hurried down to the canoes. 
We had it all planned out. The two rangers 
were to row the big scow which contained 
the camera and camera man. Palmer was 
to take the left hand side of the bog to head 
off the moose if he tried to pass right across. 
Harry Allen and I were to take the right 
hand side, cut the moose off from the forest, 
and ride him. But the ride was not to be 
made till we had the moose inside the triangle 
of the three boats. e 


WE rounded the point behind which our 

little camp had been made.* The old In- 
dian mound was behind us, the sun flooding 
over our backs in a stream of golden light 
that transformed the bog into a lovely garden 
of water plants from which the early mists 
were just wreathing in thin veils. The fox 
grass on shore, and the evergreens, were 
diamonded with dew that shot the world full 
of sparkle and soft light. The wind was 
biowing almost in our faces. If we had made 
the day and place to order, we could not have 
had things better. 


For there in front of us, some five hun- 
dred yards away, we could see the horns of 
the moose, ruddy with their velvet coating, 
lifted like a great uplighted chair above the 
lilies. We froze instantly, and when the head 
went down again, to feed, we transferred our 
paddles to the off side, and crept on, sculling, 
never lifting the paddle from the water, and 
taking painful care not to hit the canoe side 
or any stump with the paddle. For this 
would give warning by underwater teleg- 
raphy, to the moose groping beneath the 
waves for his breakfast. 


We looked around to see the scow and 
the other canoe quietly taking their places. 


(Continued on page 761) 
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1. Closing in on the moose 





2. Getting astride the animal’s back 






3. After the ride—returning to the canoe 





Outwitting The Sand Hill Crane 


Naturally wary and sagacious, this great bird is increasing in numbers 
under the present regime of rigid, absolute protection 


m UTUMN “used to 
bring sand _ hill 
cranes, -on their 
journey for the 
south, for a two or 


ads =a three weeks’ visit 
q ay 
AD} 


pe. feach year. You 
. easel would frequently see 


them in the vicinity 

i of the large duck- 

ponds. They did not 

seem to mind the shooting much, but 

they seemed to know just how far to 

keep away, to be out of range of the 
shot-gun. 

Time after time, a friend of mine, 
and I tried to sneak up on them. One 
time we put in a whole day chasing 
them from place to place until we were 
fully convinced that it couldn’t be 
done. They did not fly far each time, 
probably a half mile, or sometintes less. 
We would creep through the long 
prairie grass on our hands and knees 
for two or three hundred yards, and 
when we would get within a hundred or 
a ‘hundred and twenty-five yards of 
them, they would call “Cr-rew, cr-rew,” 
and up they would go, circling around 
for a while and alight again. 

One flock in particular consisted of 
about a hundred birds. This time they 
came down in a deep pot-hole, sur- 
rounded by a good growth of weeds. 
Now we were sure of our game. We 
held a consultation, and came to the 
conclusion that if they could not see us, 
hear us, or smell us, there was no 
reason in the world why it wouldn’t be 
possible to get within shot-gun range 
of them. 

We traveled around a half circle in 


order to have the wind just right, we : 


did not converse even in a whisper, not 
knowing how keen their sense of hear- 
ing might be, and we took every pre- 
caution to be well concealed while 
creeping along. Everything seemed to 
be in our favor. The grass was long 
and weedy with a good growth of wild 
sun-flowers and daisies; through this we 
wormed our way along until within ap- 
proximately one hundred yards of them 
and again we heard the same call, 
“Cr-rew, cr-rew,” and off they flew. 


whaw.« 
E held another consultation and 
decided that we were not at fault 
this time, that the reason they left was 
they wanted to go some place else. 


By DR. J. B. CECKA 


They did not fly far, again alighting 
in a good place. ~ 

After we had rested for a while and 
picked some of the thistles out of our 
bruised hands, and admired the ever- 
enlarging holes in the knees of our 
hunting pants, we tried it again. There 
were two things we did not lack, and 
they were preseverance and dietermina- 
tion. 

This time the results were about the 
same; the ouly difference was that the 
holes in our knees had worn clean 
through our underpants and instead of 
having thistles and slivers just in our 
hands we had them in our knees also, 
and so the day ended. We had wasted 
a whole day, and what a perfect day it 
would have been for duck shooting. We 
came home that night,two tired, ragged 
bruised, disgusted, but wiser men. We 
had learned that it couldn’t be done; at 
least we could not do it. 


so I had gone to bed that night 

I lay awake a long time, thinking 
over the day’s events. In my mind I 
had a vivid picture of the whole scene. 
I kept asking myself. “Why did we 
fail? There is a’reason; but what is 
it?” All at once I knew, Oh, how 
simple. Why, I could go back there and 
shoot “those long-legged pesky things,” 
any day I wanted to. I wished it had 
not been so late, I would have gotten 
up, and gone up to my friend’s house 
and told him about it. 

The next day started in with a driz- 
zling rain. I had a bad cold and did not 
get out of the house until about four 
P.M. My friend, the editor of our City 
paper, was busy setting type when I 
stepped into his office. As soon as I 
came in he knew that something was up. 
He asked me. “Well, did you figure it 
out?” I told him I did, and I offered to 
lay him a wager that I could this very 
day go back there, and come back with 
a sand hill crane. He dropped the type, 
and said, “For God’s sake, tell me how!” 

After I had told him what the cause 


‘of our failure of the day before was, he 


said, “It is absolutely simple, run home 
and get your shot-gun, I will phone to 
the. livery barn for the horse and 
buggy.” I protested; it was late, the 
roads were muddy, for it was still rain- 
ing some, and I had a cold. The dis- 
tance was nine miles one way, but noth- 
ing would do, we must go. We got 


ready as quickly as possible, and started 
out. When we got to within about a 
mile or so of a small duck-slough we 
could see a large flock of cranes, feed- 
ing near by. From a distance they 
looked iike so many sheep grazing on a 
hill-side. 


E drove our horse up to a side of a 
hay-stack, unhitched him and tied 
him to the buggy. Then we took our 
shot-guns, and a 25-20 rifle and started 
to walk in the direction of the cranes. 
We did not get very far before the 
cranes stopped feeding, and with out- 
stretched necks they stood there watch- 
ing us. We kept on going not trying to 
conceal ourselves. This seemed to puzzle 
them. After they were satisfied that we 
were after them, they started off like so 
many aeroplanes, first running about 
five yards, with their long wings fan- 
ning and wind, they were soon up in the 
air, flying about a mile or so before 
they alighted behind a distant hill. 
Now was the time for action; we lay 
down our shot-guns, loaded the rifle 
and proceeded to do a little target shoot- 
ing. Wherever we saw anything in the 
distance, especially on a hill-top, that 
looked like a grey rock, we would shoot 
at it, and a number of them proved to 
be cranes, here and there off in the dis- 
tance. They were the sentinels, the 
spies that warn the main flock when 
danger is near. After we had made 
sure that we had them all flushed out, 
we put away the rifle, and going to the 
slough, we lay down in the rushes and 
rolled over and over in the same direc- 
tion, making it look like a heavy wind 
had blown them down. Then with our 
Winchester pump guns, loaded with No. 
1 chilled shot, we crawled under the 
rushes, pretty close up to the water- 
line. Knowing that before night set in 
the cranes would be seeking water, and 
by the numerous tracks and loose 
feathers in the soft mud along the shore 
of this slough, we guessed that this was 
where they would come. 


WE must have been pretty well hid- 

den under the heavy growth of 
rushes, for shortly after we hid a brown 
owl that happened to be looking for his 
supper, seeking mice and moles among 
the rushes, flew over us, although he 
saw something, he did not seem to make 

(Continued on page 747) 
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Some Other Ruffed Grouse 
Traits 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N beauty of plumage, the ruffed 

grouse and woodcock lead all of the 
upland game birds of America. The 
barred tail of the grouse is all that 
saves him from being in class two. 


It is a difficult task to approach an 
old drummer without being seen. How- 
ever, I have watched his manoeuvers 
at very close quarters and have almost 
been near enough to reach him with 
my hand. One old fellow of my ac- 
quaintance drummed on a log near a 
rail fence on a steep hillside. The tree 
had been blown down by a storm and 
the roots were not much decayed mak- 
ing a fine screen to peep through. I 
was helping my father to set out some 
peach trees and we could see the log 
from where we were working and could 
see the movement .of the wings when 
he would drum. My father had to go 
to the house for more trees and left me 
to plant two or three. When he was 
on his way he called back: “Don’t you 
bother that pheasant.” The trees were 
planted in a jiffy and I went out to 
get a close view of what I then con- 
sidered the greatest prize on earth. 
With all my stealth he saw me and 
scooted from the log down hill with not 
a sound of his wings. I saw him alight 
on a little knoll and walk into the 
thicket. Taking my station close up 
to the root and. selecting a good open- 
ing to look through I awaited his re- 
turn. He must have taken a round- 
about way, for the first thing I knew 
he flapped up on the log. He was back 
in less than ten minutes. All I had to 
do was to keep from winking. He 
stood straight upright for a long time 
but turned his head from side to side 
investigating the surroundings. At 
last he commenced to strut. He came 
up to the butt of the log and then back 
to about the middle. After a minute 
or two standing straight upright with 
feathers close to his body he got ready 
to drum. As he raised his wings he 
lifted his ruff and the crest on his 
head. The loose skin above the eyes 
was elevated until the bright orange 
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A study im canine expression 


crescent above the eye was exposed, 
giving him the appearance of wearing 
goggles. He inflated his breast like a 
cock turky. This to my notion is his 
sounding board. As Mr. Grange has 
it, the wings do not meet in front but 
they do strike the sides. but lightly. 
In many cases they make two or three 
preliminary strokes at the same time 
looking about before they commence 
the regular drumming. I think it is 
the old wary birds that do this. Early 
in the morning, if they are chased 
from the log, they will soon come back, 
and I have amused myself many times 
watching them. The majority of the 
drummers in the fall are young birds 
and not so hard to approach, neither 
do they make such a fine display. The 
band on the tail of a young cock is 
black, on a very old one it is a light 
brown. My experience with ruffed 
grouse was in Pennsylvania where I 
lived many years and where they were 
very plentiful. 
E. A. VICKROY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Unique Theory 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| WISH to congratulate Mr. Wallace 

Byron Grange upon his “ruffed 
grouse traits” in the October issue of 
ForEST AND STREAM from beginning to 
end. The tonal phenomenon of drum- 
ming birds has always interested me. 
When a boy, I was in the woods hunt- 
ing—hungry of course—when I heard 
a ten-horse power saw-mill engine 
starting suddenly, running light, which 
seemed to be about sixty rods over a 
knoll. That was my first impression, 
but that impression might have been 
swayed by a desire to appease my 
gnawing stomach, but I was soon dis- 
illusioned and know that I was listen- 
ing to a drumming grouse, so the tone 
it produced became my mecca, as the 
child’s query, “How does a cat purr?” 
excited the scientific world. Some 
summers later, I was using a fan, 
probably made of parchment stretched 
over a wire rim and upon swelling in 
moist weather, it had bulged the center 
out so that when used, the concave sur- 
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face became reversed upon the next 
stroke. The tone was like the low- 
toned note of the grouse beat, so, as I 
would wave the fan back and forth, it 
would turn “wrong side out.” Then, 
as this operation was increased, the 
separate beats blended into a roll. I 
submitted this sound to some hunting 
companions and they agreed that it 
sounded like a grouse. The same tone 
is heard from opening an opera hat, or 
from the cloth of a boot black, or the 
beat of many suddenly stretched 
fabrics comparable in area with the 
bird’s wing. From my theory is that 
the drumming bird stretches his wing 
beyond the normal flight distention, so 
with the downward stroke, the con- 
caved wing becomes convex tension 
which returns to normal at the end of 
the first stroke. Right here, the force 
of the toggle joint is displayed to such 
an extent that it staggers the imagina- 
tion of mere man. _ So this powerful 
snapping from one side to the other is 
responsible for this huge percussion 
from so small a source. I have heard 
all of the common versions, but the 
above seems more reasonable to me, 
so I submit them to your readers, as 
does Mr. Grange, for study and verifi- 
cation. 
C. H. DuNtop, D. D. S., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Long Shots 


Dear FOREST AND STREAM: 

READ in your September issue 

about the twenty gauge on ducks. 
I think that the .410 gauge is also an 
excellent little gun. I tried it on doves 
in the San Joaquin valley with fine re- 
sults. 

Mr. Ehmann speaks of shooting a 
duck at the height of 100 yards. I saw 
a shot last season, quite similar, with 
an old twelve single. In the Salinas 
river, at the mouth, there were num- 
bers of Ruddy ducks (“Spatters” or 
“Fannies”). Two were flying at right 
angles to the boat. My father shot at 
them, although they were at a tre- 
mendous distance, and dropped the 
leading bird. 

A little later, three sawbills (is it 
the red-breasted merganser which is 
found in that locality?) flew directly 
over, very high. The first shot with 
7%s missed completely, but the second, 
with a Remington heavy duck load, 
brought down the two last birds. They 
were so high, I was reminded of the 
old saying, “Don’t strain your gun- 
barrel.” 

Did any of the readers ever try this 
to improve their rifle-shot? 

Get two sparrows in a tree, in line, 
and try with a twenty-two rifle to kill 


both with one shot. This will work 
on all small game and is excellent 
practice. It is known among the boys 
as “double-shooting” around here. 
Sparrows, being a nuisance, and very 
abundant, are a good thing to prac- 
tice on. 

Are B. B. caps injurious to rifle- 
barrels? I have always thought that 
they were. 

J. W. FRANKLIN, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Further Data on Record 
Catches of Salmon 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


THE best catches of salmon I can 

find recorded are given by Dean 
Sage in Salmon and Trout, from which 
the following is quoted: “The Godbout 
on the St. Lawrence is a remarkable 
river. It was owned by the late Allan 
Gilmour of Ottawa, and is now the 
property of Mr. Manuel. I have be- 
fore me the score of fish taken from 
1859 to 1894. A catch of 15 to 20 
salmon to one rod in a day is not un- 
usual. Mr. Gilmour took 46 on July 
10, 1865, and Comeau (I think the 
guardian) took, on July 9, ’74, 57 sal- 
mon; July 10, 25 salmon; July 11, 34 
salmon; July 13, 40 salmon; July 14, 
25 salmon; July 15, 16 salmon; July 
16, 37 salmon; July 17, 16 salmon; 
July 18, 28 salmon; July 20, 27 sal- 
mon, etc., the whole score for 18 days, 
including these specified, being 360 
salmon, weighing 3,830 lbs. 

“The nearest approach to such a day 
as this of which I have heard was the 
bag of Sir Bache Cunard on the 
Grimersta, in the Island of Lewis, off 
the West Coast of Scotland, which was 
54 fish in one day, and 34 the day 
following; the average weight, how- 
ever, was but 7 lbs., all with the fly. 
The largest catch that I have heard of 
in Britain is that (reported by Mr. 
Senior) of Lord Louth, on the Beauly, 
where he killed 146 fish in five days— 
whether consecutive days or not is not 
stated . 

“The fish are small on the Godbout, 
but so is the river, which is very 
broken, and fished almost if not en- 
tirely from the shore.” 

R. B. MARSTON, 
Editor Fishing Gazetter, 
London, England. 


Ontario Bungalow Camps 
1924 Fishing Trophy Competitions 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

1924 winners of our three Ontario 


Bungalow Camp Fishing Trophy 
Competitions have been decided upon 
and copy of judges’ announcement will 
be found attached. 


Certain further particulars of the 
contests will no doubt be of interest. 


Our bungalow camp at French River 
enjoyed a very good season and was 
visited by anglers from many different 
parts of the globe. Travellers from 
China, India, England, Spain, South 
America, South Africa and other coun- 
tries stopped over for a few days’ 
sport, while .Americans from nearly 
every State in the Union fished the wa- 
ters of the district. The outlying 
camps at Pine Rapids and Crooked 
Lake proved especially popular. 


An interesting feature of the compe- 
tition at French River was the decla- 
ration of a tie between Mr. Hawkins 
and Mr. Champ, who each entered 
small mouth black bass weighing 4 lbs. 
8 oz. Measurements of these two fish 
varied slightly, Mr. Champ’s entry 
being % inch longer but % inch less 
in girth. 

Mr. Hawkins, using a 5 ft. Samson 
rod and a silk casting line on a Take- 
apart reel, took his fish with a “Pikie” 
minnow on August 22nd in the main 
channel of the French River, not far 
from the foot of the Five Mile Rapids. 


Mr. Champ, while a guest at our 
outlying camp at Crooked Lake, caught 
his fish on August 5th, using an 11 ft. 
steel rod with a braided silk line on a 
trout reel. Live bait was used. 


Nipigon was visited by fewer an- 
glers than last year, but some very 
fine trout were taken. A number of 
speckled beauties weighing over 5 lbs. 
were caught with a fly in the rapids 
within a few hundred yards of bun- 
galow camp. Mr. Wm. Metzger of De- 
troit caught the winning fish at Virgin 
Falls, August 31st, using a Bristol 
9% ft. rod and a Blue Grass reel. The 
lure was a Gold Medal Wobbler. The 
fish put up an unexpectedly savage 
fight in the fast water below the falls 
and weighed 6 lbs. 10 oz. after being 
out of the water 2% hours. Mr. Metz- 
ger was accompanied by Dr. J. H. 
Inches, who landed the 1923 record 
trout on the Nipigon with an excen- 
tionally fine specimen weighing 7 lbs. 

Dr. H. J. Morlan, President of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League, caught several fine trout 
weighing up to 5 lbs. “Ozark Ripley” 
also fished the river with success. 

Some good mascalonge fishing was 
enjoyed by guests at our Devil’s Gap 
Bungalow Camp on Lake of the Woods, 
reports having been: received by this 
office of fish taken during the season 
up to 35 lbs. Entries for these, how- 
ever, were not received in time. 

The winning fish caught by Mr. J. 
A. Forlong in Moore Bay on Septem- 
ber 5th weighed 20 Ibs. 8 oz. Mr. For- 
long was casting with a 5-ft. Bristol 
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14-pound test silk line. 
a No. 3 Hilderbrand spinner fly. 

At French River, Nipigon River and 
Lake of the Woods some large fish 
were caught by persons directly or in- 
directly connected with the Caiadian 
Pacific, but no entries could be taken 
for these as one of the conditions of 
the competitions provides that such 
entries are ineligible. 

The Canadian Pacific Ralway, which 
put up the three trophies for compe- 
tition between guests at each of the 
Ontario Bungalow Camps, has every 
reason to feel satisfied with results of 
the first season’s contests. 

A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Montreal Canada. 


Canadian Bungalow 
Camp Trophy Results 


To WHom IT May CONCERN: 


THE judges of the 1924 Fishing 
Trophy Competitions held at the 
three Ontario Bungalow Camps of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, after hav- 
ing carefully considered all entries 
submitted to them, have much pleasure 
in announcing the following winners: 
At French River the contest has 
been declared a tie between Mr. D. 
W. L. Hawkins of 870 Riverside Drive, 
New York, and Mr. H. H. Champ of 
64 Aberdeen Avenue, Hamilton, Ont. 
Each of these gentlemen entered small 
mouth black bass weighing exactly 4 
Ibs. 8 oz. Mr. Hawkins’ fish had a 
girth of 13% inches and was 20% 
inches in length. Fish caught by Mr. 
Champ was 13% inches in girth and 
20% inches in length. 

The winner of the competition at 
Nipigon River is Mr. Wm. Metzger of 
56 Longfellow Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
with a speckled trout entry weighing 
6 lbs. 10 oz. Mr. Metzger’s trout was 
14% inches in girth and 25% inches 
in length. 

Devil’s Gap (Lake of the Woods) 
trophy has been won by Mr. J. A. For- 
long of 308 Donald Street, Winnipeg, 
Man., who entered a mascalonge weigh- 
ing 20 lbs. 8 oz. This fish was 40% 
inches long with a girth of 18 inches. 

Other larger fish were entered, but 
the various conditions governing the 
contests were not complied with and 
they could not be considered. 

Awards signed by us are being pre- 
pared, and when completed will be 
forwarded at once to prize-winners, 
whose names shall be engraved upon 
shields and placed upon the respective 
trophies. 

Dr. WM. BRUETTE, 
Editor Forest and Stream. 
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steel rod with a Master reel, using a 
His lure was 























JOHN B. THOMPSON (“Ozark Ripley”), 
Associate Editor Field and Stream. 
GREGORY CLARK, 


Fishing Editor Toronto Weekly Star. 


Yellow Legs on Opening Day 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ON August 16th, the opening day for 
yellow legs and plover, my brother 
Fred and I, together with our shooting 
partners, left for the Newark Meadows, 
-vhich are about three miles from our 
house. These meadows are about ten 
miles long and five miles wide, dotted 
with small ponds here and there. It 
was for these ponds we were headed, 
because the yellow legs feed in or 
around them. We arrived at our desti- 
nation about 4.30 a. m., and put out our 
stools. In about a half hour the sun 
began to push its way over the hori- 
zon and the yellow legs started moving, 
as we could tell by their yelpings. 

Fred and his partner started the 
shooting when three great yellow legs 
decoyed to the stool, after much coax- 
ing with our whistles. Fred stood up 
in the blind and then the yellow legs 
realized their mistake and tried to get 
out of range, but were too late as we 
saw the three of them crumple up and 
hit the water with a splash. 

We were sitting in our blinds peace- 
fully admiring the glorious sun rising 
when Bob, my shooting partner. grab- 
bed me by the arm and said, “Look!” 
pointing toward the west. There they 
were coming, great big yellow legs right 
for our blind. There were about 15 in 
the flock and when they were about to 
land amongst the stools we opened fire, 
Bob’s Parker and my 12-gauge Ithaca 
tuning up together. 

After the flock passed on we counted 
seven birds, five dead and two crippled. 


A swimming cow moose 







We immediately ended the last pair’s 
sufferings with two more shots. After 
that the yellow legs came in pairs or 
threes; some decoying and leaving their 
dead, others passing on out of range. 
About three o’clock we gathered in our 
dead birds and counted them and found 
we had 26 nice yellow legs, so I said to 
Bob, “what say Bob we get four more 
birds and fill the game limit?” 

He answered me, saying, “only on 
one condition: that we wait for four 
or five birds and see if we both can 
double, but the birds must be about 
50 yards high and coming past, you 
know, the last and perfect shot of the 
day. A few birds passed, but they were 
not the kind of shots we wanted. At 
last, coming down wind and almost ver- 
tical to our blind came two pairs of 
yellow legs; the first pair about six 
yards in front of the second pair. 

Here were the shots we waited so long 
for; at about 100 yards we stood up 
in our blind. They saw us and started 
to tower towards the sky. When they 
were about 50 yards away from us, we 
opened fire. It was arranged between 
us that Bob should take the first pair 
and I the second. As Bob let go his 
two barrels, I let go mine almost at the 
same time. At the reports of the guns 
the two pairs of yellow legs, first his. 
then mine, hit the water with a loud 
splash. 

We gathered in the four birds and 
started for Fred’s blind. They had been 
less fortunate than we, securing only 
14 birds between them. We started for 
home happy as larks, for on the open- 
ing day the red-gods were indeed very 
generous to us; so ended a perfect day. 

I will let you know the results of my 
grouse hunt later in the fall. 

Rospert A. PECCI, 
Newark, N. J. 





Black or Gray Squirrel? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE noted with interest the state- 

ment that naturalists now consider 
the black squirrel related to the 
gray and not a separate species. In 
view of my boyhood experience in hunt- 
ing in northern Pennsylvania and west- 
ern New York State, I am much more 
inclined to the views presented by Mr. 
Don Cameron Shafer in the October 
issue. 

Forty years ago the black squirrel 
was fairly abundant in the region men- 
tioned, while the gray was but rarely 
encountered, and was considered a 
prize indeed by the lucky boy who got 
one. As a matter of fact there was 
about one gray to ten blacks in our 
neighborhood in the autumn. 

Beechnuts, acorns, hickory nuts and 
chestnuts were abundant and the shoot- 
ing fairly good. Squirrels, red, black 
and gray, and the ruffed grouse were 
the usual bag. Raccoons infested the 
cornfields, and furnished good night 
sport. Later, when the ground was 
covered with a light snow, the cotton 
tail rabbit furnished many a farmer’s 
boy with a good days’ sport and an 
acceptable dinner. 

I recall one autumn a neighbor told 
us of a nest of black squirrels in a hol- 
low tree not far from the farm. Fol- 
lowing directions, my brother and I 
arrived at the foot of the tall dead stub 
standing adjacent to a group of bitter 
hickory nut trees. There was one hole 
in the stub up some twenty-five feet 
from the ground and another near the 
top. Taking a stout club my brother 
beat upon the tree, when out dodged 
one black squirrel after another from 
the lower hole and scurried away to 
the upper until seven in all had sought 
the safer location. There was not a 
gray among them. We had no way 
of knowing whether the squirrels had 
been raised in this tree or had gathered 
there to lay in a supply of nuts for the 
winter, but felt sure they constituted 
one family. 

I have had both gray and black 
squirrels for pets. One gray became 
so tame that he was given the range 
of the woodshed, and promptly drove 
all cats out of his domain. He stayed 
around well into the spring then an- 
swered the call of the wild. 

As I recall them, the two squirrels 
were quite different in shape, the black 
being more slender in appearance, 
though perhaps of about the same 
weight. 

FRED F. WELD, 


Seattle, Washington. 


Probably the “Trout Pickerel” 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HERE is a species of pike in our 

southern waters of which I would 
like to know the correct name. They 
are rather a small fish, rarely if ever 
weighing over half a pound, but won- 
derfully game fighters for their size. 
They are most often caught in back- 
waters adjacent to the larger streams, 
which they ascend in places where 
these waters are connected with the 
main streams, largely, I believe in pur- 
suit of minnows, which are more easily. 
caught by them in the shallow waters. 

They furnish good sport with a fly 
rod, striking viciously at artificial flies, 
small spinners, and almost any lure 
that is not too large. I have had par- 
ticularly good luck with an Al Foss 
pork rind wiggler, fly rod size. 

These are excellent food fish, have 
few bones, and the flesh is of a very 
nice flavor. They are cannabalistic in 
their habits devouring small ones of 
their own kind with avidity. 

In color they are somewhat different 
from the pickerel, which is also an in- 
habitant of our streams and lakes. 

Would be very much pleased to hear 
from any one who can enlighten me as 
to the correct name and class to which 
these small, but game fish belong. 

SAMUEL H. GANTT, 
Lyndhurst, South Carolina. 


Necessity the Mother of 
Invention 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
A FEW days ago I was taking some 
of my springer spaniels down to 
a pond to give them a few lessons on 
retrieving from water and as I ap- 
proached the pool of water I observed 
a squirrel acting in a manner that was 
new to me, so I just stopped my horse 
and sitting still, I watched the little 
fellow who seemed to be playing or 
working real hard with something. 


After a while he picked this thing up 
in his mouth, whatever it was, and 
began to back into the pool. Down 
went his tail and he took plenty of 
time backing in slowly. He backed 
into the water till just his head was 
in sight and gradually that went down 
with him still holding something in 
his mouth. At last he went out of 
sight and appearing a few feet away, 
he swam away from this something to 
shore. That was the last I saw of Mr. 
Squirrel. Then I rode up to see what 
he had been playing with for it was 
still in the water and when I got up 
to it, to my surprise it was a bit of 
moss that he had rolled into a ball. it 
was just covered with fleas. This was 
his ingenious way of ridding himself 


of fleas. p x. (Bos) ARMSTRONG, 
Roba, Alabama. 


Three Kids and a Boat 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HERE were three of us, two older 

fellows and myself. A spring thaw 
was taking place and the snow was 
rapidly melting, which caused the un- 
usually small, and inoffensive, river to 
become a mill-race from one to two 
miles wide. We knew there would be 
ducks in that water, and had to try 
out a new outfit. 

The boat, which was supposed to be 
non sinkable, was hauled to the river, 
to a place where it could safely be 
launched. In it went. Gingerly we 
three accepted seats. The one with the 
gun, an old double-barrelled twelve 
with two nice long, crooked hammers, 
and about half a stock—took his seat 
in the prow and was to do the shooting. 
I came next, my life preserving (?) hip 
boots safely anchored on to the sus- 
pensory ligaments of my _ breeches. 
Guess I was afraid I might lose them. 
Besides, we expected to ride all the way 
down. Lastly, in the rear end, was the 
chap who owned the contraption. The 


A well equipped battery 











‘one with the sculling skill, gave all the 
orders, and kept telling me to “trim the 
boat.” Trim nothing! I wish I had 
trimmed him before we left. 


No one had seen any ducks yet that 
Spring, but, I will bet six prescriptions, 
and write them myself, against an 
empty shotgun shell, had any one 
“honked,” we all would have answered 
to the call. Very gently we let the ark 
adrift and felt her move serenely down 
stream for twenty or thirty feet, then 
suddenly stop. No persuasion with our 
one paddle could coax another move out 
of her. When the depths were explored 
we learned we were stranded on one of 
those coy, shy, submerged icebergs— 
the kind that have not the nerve to 
come out and look you in the face. Any 
way we got off. No, this is not all. 
This was just experience number one. 
We had lots of them that afternoon 
dodging logs and icebergs, and doing 
tail spins in whirlpools until we were 
so dizzy we could see heliotrope ele- 
phants and humming birds playing to- 
gether in the cock pit. When the 
’steenth one happend I did not remem- 
ber enough about all the rest to chroni- 
cle them. 

Safely, I should say blissfully, we 
sculled along. Each time our Captain 
sculled I got water down my neck. You 
know, he was the kind who sculled 
from both sides of the boat. He knew 
all about that art. On we went to 
where the raging water had taken a 
short cut across a bend. It was’in a 
hurry, we were not, so we went around, 
besides, we knew there would be ducks 
in this still water. Reaching the place 
where this terrific current came through 
it caught the front end of our tub, and 
around she went nose first into a willow 
tree, the top of which was just stick- 
ing out of the water. The nautical 
gentleman up in front reached out and 
grabbed hold of the branches. I have 
since peen told that this is an exceed- 
ingly unethical proceedure in any boat. 
Say, brother, we had not had anything 
happen to us until then. The stern 
swung round, and still the lad held on, 
she dipped water once, I trimmed her, 
but I put on too much trimmin’, and 
there was no boat under us at all. 


The Captain shouted “jump,” but 
this was all superfluous, as far as the 
head end man was concerned. He 
simply swung himself up into the tree. 
I grabbed a branch about as big as a 
lead pencil—did not have time to pick 
out a larger one—and started in to 
gurgle. I wonder if you ever jumped 
into a cocktail made up of melted snow 
water, floating sand, cracked ice in 
cakes some of them forty feet square, 
the rim of your cocktail glass somwhere 
out there about a mile, and Lord only 
knows how deep. Well, sir, I came up 
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that twig like a monkey cutting capers 
on a hundred yards of grapevine, and 
did not stop until I could see daylight. 
Of course my coming up was not help- 
ing to keep this tree up out of water, 
and it was rather worrying the nice 
dry. dude up in the top. At least he 
kept telling me he would just as soon 
I would continue the submarine stuff. 
He was nice and dry—and warm. The 
Captain got on around down that tree 
trunk some way; I was mostly covered 
up with the contents of that river while 
he was doing it, hence I do not know 
exactly how. Anyway he was stand- 
ing with his head out. 

After what seemed a few more hours 
in maneuvering, I sat down tailor- 
fashion in a crotch under water, and 
surely was anchored peacefully, with 
nothing to do but watch those cakes of 
ice go floating past. Sonny boy, up in 
the top, wouldn’t even give me his old 
musket to keep the ice from taking the 
hide off my knees and shins as it went 
by. Pretty soon I felt a jar about four 
degrees to the right of the center of 
my equator; my old dollar ticker was 
full of water and swelling, and my new 
pants were full of water and shrinking; 
these diametrically opposed forces ex- 
ploded the crystal of my watch. 

I presume you wonder if we hollered. 
Yes, we did, that is the immersed ones 
did; the third was very comfortable, 
and certain some one would come to get 
us. Nevertheless we made him fire 
all his ammunition as rapidly as he 
could reload, and each time that old 
rusted cannon went off it brooded ill 
for our perch. I did not do all holler- 
ing, for there down stream a hundred 
yards, caught upside down in the 
branches of another tree, and still 
staggering, was our iron friend. I 
talked considerably to it. 

A chap out on the road heard all the 
noise and went to town to see if any 
one had gone on the river to hunt. The 
first man he asked was my Father. 
Then things commenced to move. An- 
other boat was brought down and 
launched, but could not get to us for 
the current, so back to town for rope. 
With this tied to the boat, men were let 
down to us, and one by one, we were 
removed to shore. I was still on my 
back, legs paralleling my body and 
forming a letter “X,” when I got home 
at five thirty, just four hours after the 
launching, and blue, poor business since 
has never made me quite that shade. 
Here was once in my life that my pro- 
hibition Dad asked me to have a drink. 
Did we catch anything? Yes, we didn’t 
even catch cold. Did we get any ducks? 
Uh huh, two of us did. I don’t reckon 
it was all the boat’s fault, do you? 

Dr. CHARLES F’. HarRIs, 
Bayfield, Wis. 





The Squirrel Color Problem 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


NOTE in your October issue an ar- 

ticle by Don Cameron Shafer, 
“Blackie of the Tree Tops.” We have 
the gray squirrel here, whose home is 
in dense cane brake country. The 
large red squirrel who loves river 
banks, low swamps and cypress brake 
and bayou country and the black squir- 
rel of equal size and general character- 
istics. In shooting over the low land 
and swamp country, the black is most 
numerous. On the river bank, the red 
is in the majority. It is rare that you 
find the black in broken hilly places, 
The red and the gray, are in ratio.of 
five or six grays to one red. I have 
found both red and black young in the 
same den or hollow tree nest, when 
their eyes were hardly opened and gray 
with black in about equal proportions 
as to pelage. There have been a large 
number of reds killed here and about 
as many blacks, several hundred in the 
past 12 months, 20 to 25 miles east 
and in the Yazoo River bottom, they 
are nearly all grays. A party of hun- 
ters killed over 75 last winter and all 
were grays except 4 of them. 

R. E. STRATTON, SR., 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Against the “Porky” 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I HAVE just finished reading the 
second argument you have published 
in defense of the “porky” and would 
like to say a few words against him. 

My father is the owner of sporting 
camps, and mice, squirrels, and bears 
all together don’t do one-third of the 
damage that one porky will in a single 
season. 

True as Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mac 
Vicker both say, the porky is the only 
animal a man can kill without a gun, 
but how many men are there that. get 
lost without a gun. Not one out of 25. 

It is impossible to leave an axe, 
canoe, or any part of a camping equip- 
ment in the woods for any length of 
time without its being wholly or par- 
tially destroyed by the porky. 

Only the other evening a man came 
into the camp with a fine setter dog 
whose nose was completely filled with 
quills. 

An unwritten law in this part of 
Maine among the guides and camp- 
owners is “kill the porky,” and we al- 
ways kill every one we see. 

I could give a good many experiences 
of camping out where one porky has 
destroyed as much as $15.00 worth of 
supplies. 

GRACE SOULE, 
Ox Bow, Maine. 





My First Shotgun 





Is There a Sportsman Who Does Not Remember His First Fowling Piece? 





H:: many hunters, professional 


or amateur, remember the first 

gun they owned? Hands up, please. 
One, two, three, ten, twelve—just about 
unanimous, as I thought it would be. 

At a very early age I began to crave 
a gun, as most boys do, and, naturally, 
made my wants known to Dad. He, 
caring nothing for hunting or fishing, 
and being a little afraid of a gun, as 
well, refused my plea at first, but 
finally agreed that I might have a shot- 
gun when I reached the age of fourteen, 
provided I earned it for myself. 

I was not at all daunted by this con- 
dition, for, although boys did not then 
earn men’s wages, as they do now, 
neither did guns cost as much. I 
weeded gardens, cleaned yards, beat 
carpets, and did other kinds of work, 
sometimes receiving as much as five 
cents an hour, or fifty cents a day. 
For a long time I had a steady job 
driving a neighbor’s cow to pasture 
every morning and bringing her home 
at night for fifty cents a month. How- 
ever, as I had to drive our own cow to 
the same pasture, this was easy money. 
Of course, I spent some of my earn- 
ings as I went along, but when my 
fourteenth bithday anniversary arrived 
I had accumulated five dollars in real 
money, and knew just where I could 
go and get a gun for that amount. 

It was many, many years ago that 
I came into possession of my first gun, 
but I will never, never forget that old 
Zulu, nor the pride and joy I felt as 
I carried it home. The Zulu was made 
by re-boring the old Springfield army 
rifle, of the vintage of ’61, I think. It 
took a 12-gauge cartridge, and was the 
most ungainly, ugly weapon that 
modern or semi-modern ages ever 
produced. 


N enormous breech block opened to 

one side and a backward pull on the 
block operated the ejector. The car- 
tridge slid down a declivity into the 
chamber, after which the breech was 
closed. The hammer was an enormous, 
unwieldly affair. I could never cock 
the gun with my thumb, but had to set 
the palm of my hand on the hammer 
and push it back. At the same time I 
was obliged to hold a finger on the 
trigger, or the cligk-click of the spring 
would frighten all the game within a 
hundred yards. I do not remember any 


of the dimensions of this old blunder- 
bus, but when I stood its square musket 


By W. L. RIDEOUT 


stock on the ground its muzzle stood 
considerably above my head. 

With the gun I obtained a reloading 
cutfit and two brass shells. Squeezing 
a few stray nickels out of my bank I 
bought ten cents worth of shot, ten 
cents worth of powder and a box of 
primers, loaded the two shells and made 
a beel-line for the lake. 

In “them good ole days” game of all 
kinds was much more plentiful than it 
is to-day, and I was reasonably sure of 
finding a duck at almost any point on 
the lake shore. Sure enough, cutting 
through a vacant block in the outskirts 
of town, I spied a bunch of ten or 
twelve teal feeding inside the tules. 
Down I went on my hands and knees, 
slowly and noiselessly I crept toward a 
clump of willows, my heart thumping, 
my hands shaking, my knees wobbling 
around beneath me. Resting the gun 
across a fence board, I succeeded, after 
several attempts, in drawing a bead 
somewhere about the middle of the flock 
and pulled the trigger. 


HIS was my first shot with a gun of 

any kind, but I had gone through the 
motions hundreds of times. Whether 
or not I closed my eyes I do not remem- 
ber, but my aim was good, for after the 
smoke cleared away I waded into the 
lake and picked up four nice birds 
which I carried home in high glee. 

But how that gun did kick! I was 
thin and bony and light in weight, and 
it nearly jarred my teeth loose. For a 
year or more, or until I traded it off, 
my shoulder and upper arm, and some- 
times my lower jaw, were black and 
blue. 

Daybreak, the next morning, found 
me in the hills back of town shaking 
with buck ague as I stalked a big, gaunt 
jack rabbit. I had to shoot him twice 
and, as this exhausted my ammunition 
sup))ly, there was nothing to do but go 
home. I saw several other rabbits on 
my return, and nearly wept with vexa- 
tion because I had no more cartridges. 
So, before I went out again I made a 
game bag to sling over my shoulder in 
which I carried the reloading tools and 
a supply of ammunition. After firing 
two shots I would sit down, reload my 
two shells and go on. Later, I swapped 
some of my boyish possessions for ten 
more shells and then had enough to last 
a whole day. 

Father flatly refused to buy ammuni- 
tion for me, which was hardly fair as 









I always brought my game home and he 


usually ate his portion. Being habitu- 
ally short of spending money, I grew 
stingy in my shooting, never firing at a 
bird on the wing or an animal on the 
run. Not until I “grew up” and had 
opportunity to practice on clay pigeons 
did I learn to shoot bird flying; at that, 
I never became proficient and never 
will. 


UT if I did not learn to match my 

quickness against that of the birds 
and beasts I hunted, I did at least match 
my cunning against theirs. I learned 
their habits, where they hid, where and 
when they fed; I learned to still hunt 
like an Indian, and to sit behind a 
stump for hours waiting for a covey of 
quail or a cotton tail to come out of the 
brush. I seldom failed to bring home 
good bags, and acquired quite a reputa- 
tion as a successful hunter. 

But I had to part with the old Zulu, 
and it came about in this wise: 

I read in a school book a statement 
to the effect that a tallow candle could 
be fired through an inch board. I did 
not believe it and set out to disprove 
the statement by actual demonstration. 

I could not insert a candle in the 
breech, on account of the incline that 
led to the chamber, and this was 
probably fortunate for me, as the gun 
was choke bored; so I scraped one down 
to 12-gauge and rammed it down the 
muzzle, put a whole shell full of 
powder in behind it and set out to try 
the charge on a fence board. 

To give the candle a fair chance I 
took my stand only about twenty feet 
frem the fence. The ground rose gently 
from me to the fence but fell away 
quite rapidly behind me, a fact which 
I did not notice at the time, but which 
was called to my attention a moment 
later. 


Y younger brother accompanied me, 
stationing himself a little to one 
side and watching intently to see the 
candle go by. He did not see the candle, 
but he did see me go by, head over 
heels and heels over head, twenty feet 
down the hill. And that Zulu, well 
named for a savage race of people, fol- 
lowed right after me, kicking me every 
time I rolled over. It kicked me in the 
side and on the jaw, made my nose 
bleed and nearly broke my jaw, while 
the trigger guard almost tore a couple 
of my fingers off my hand. 
(Continued on page 748) 
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No matter what you may be doing 
now—whether you own land or not 
—it is now possible for you to build 
up a business of your own that will 
make $2000 to $5000 a year profit 
for you—and you can do this without 
interfering with your regular work 
in any way. 


Windowept Silver ores. 


Windswept customers all over the country are 
making real a. Ross Phelps made 137% 
cash profit and 200% animal increase profit in 
justtwo years. A. C. Olson made 73%, cash 
profit in one year. Rev. Matheson made 2009 
cash profit in two years. Dozens of men are 
doing likewise—and by using one of our Four 
New Plans, you can do the same thing—we’ll 
care for your Foxes if you wish. 

If you really want to get started towards an in- 
dependent future write at once for our bi 
Booklet. Give us complete information in your 
first letter so you can begin at once. hen 


you start with em = start with the 
ox Industry. 


Wadswept 


Leaders in the 


. A ci " elon” » 
Silver Foxes 
305 WINDSWEPT BLDG. 
Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS! 
Will appeal to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet 
vritten by a Texas author. His description of the 
wreat gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is 
a masterpiece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been 
told. 332 pages liberally illustrated. Price $2.50 
delivered—your money back if not satisfied. 

J. B. GILLETT Marfa, Texas 


Sauer Shotguns at Cut Prices 


Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 
guns at less than wholesale prices, to make room for 
our new line of FUNK arms. Send for list. 

BAKER & KIMBALL 38B South St., Boston 


Snow Shoes &Skisdirectfrom Factory 


te renegat® 


Old Town Snow Shoes & Skis at Factory Prices 


Made by experts. A custom-built Snow 
Shoe of the highest quality. Craftsmanship 
in our line of products has no equal. 

A post card will bring a complete story 
and prices of our line. 


OLD TOWN SNOW SHOE CO. 
BOX 448, OLD TOWN, MAINE 
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Why I Use Fine Shot 


By LOU SMITH 


GENERALLY use 
the same size shot 
the rank and file 
use, for water fowl 
shooting, where one’s 
vision is not ob- 
structed wholly or in 
part, but when it 
comes to cover shoot- 
ing, especially when 
two or more gunners 
are afield and the 
cover is rather thick, my choice of shot 
is always a size or two finer than the 
other fellow commonly uses. 

For quail in the south land, mine 
are often 9s or 10s—when 7s, 7% or 
8s are supposed to be correct, and 
for ruffed grouse in the north 8s or 
9s suit me better than 6s or 7s, which 
are commonly used by those who hunt 
the “king of northern game birds,” 
and on those occasions when I take the 
youngsters rabbit hunting—any shot 
larger than 8s are tabooed—though 
most of those who. go afield after 
“Molly Cottontail” believe that 6s are 
the smallest shot which will roll 
a cotton tail over and many use 4s, 
5s and even coarser shot, but a load 
of 8s in a brass shell loaded with black 
powder and fired through an old Ithaca 
hammer gun killed the first rabbit I 
ever shot at, a big white snow-shoe 
rabbit, so called, but merely a hare 
known to many as the varying hare, 
and it was the same smoke-producing 
black powder in combination with 8s 
which killed my first gray rabbit. And 
while on the subject of 8s, I remember 
shooting at a sheep chasing cur caught 
in the act on Captain McDonald’s plan- 
tation on the South Carolina coast. 


ONE dog was barking and snapping 

at the sheep’s nose, another was 
pulling wool out of that sheep’s hams 
by the mouthful before getting to the 
meat it intended to tear from that liv- 
ing sheep. With a young bird dog’s 
collar grasped in my left hand, and 
my favorite Ithaca quail gun in my 
right, I kept a lone pine tree between 
the killers and me until about twenty- 
five paces from the sheep and dogs, 
when with only my right arm free I 
fired at the rear dog, expecting to hurt 
it and drive it off. But to my very 
great surprise that cur, which was 
about the size of a small airedale, gave 
up the ghost then and there, and my 
shells that day were loaded with 8s, 
because I could get no finer shot in 
Georgetown, S. C. The second cur re- 
ceived a broadside but went away yelp- 
ing. If 8s killed a full grown dog at a 
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respectable distance even once, and if 
they have killed rabbits for me for 
years, I think they are big enough for 
most any cover shooting. 

Dr. Robert Morris, the eminent sur- 
geon, of New York City, an author of 
note, and among the hundreds of men 
I have hunted with, the man who could 
read more game signs than any other, 
told me that in the old days when he 
was a student in Cornell University, 
at Ithaca, and took to the woods every 
Friday afternoon during the open sea- 
son, camping and hunting ruffed grouse 
until Sunday night,. that he dissected 
most of the birds he shot to determine 
just why he got them, and his conclu- 
sions were that practically all of the 
birds were brought down because their 
wings were broken or because they were 
hit in the head or neck. And rarely 
ever because they were killed by shot 
which hit the body and because 9s or 
10s were big enough to break wings 
and kill them when they hit the head 
or neck, and because there were so 
many more of the smaller shot in a 
load, he had a far better chance to hit 
the bird in the right place. 

He used the finer shot and if I re- 
member right, Dr. Morris preferred the 
10s. Some of your older readers may 
remember Dr. Morris’s stories of a gen- 
eration or more ago, when they ap- 
peared in the sportsmen’s publications, 
under the nom de plume of “Mark 
West.” 


For the biggest game I hunt with 

the scatter gun, the white tailed 
deer, buck shot have been found most 
effective and one does not worry about 
buck shot killing some man or beast a 
half mile away as will the ball from 
a modern rifle and such a keen and 
active sportsman as James H. Staples, 
many times winner of the Amateur 
Championship of South Carolina, tells 
me he and his friends use, what Jim 
calls “turkey shot,” on their annual deer 
hunt in South Carolina, and I believe 
2s are commonly called “turkey shot,” in 
the south land. So much for one’s 
chance to kill with much finer shot 
than one commonly uses. 

I believe the finer shot kill as clean. 
That’s reason No. 1 why I prefer them, 
and now comes reason No. 2, it is that 
I feel much safer in cover with the 
finer shot, feel the danger to the men 
and dogs accompanying me is far less, 
and one never knows when the man or 
dog will appear in the unexpected place 
just as one pulls the trigger. Once a 
Cornell student who is now a promi- 

(Continued on page 746) 
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Books—The Appreciated Christmas Gift 


There is no friend so faithful as a good book 
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Small Mouthed Bass 


Their Habits, Bait, Tackle, Etc. 
By W. J. LOUDON 























Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 








| Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life and 
habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, 
when and how to catch them. The bait and 
tackle to be used——and much practical infor- 
mation on angling as well as how to keep 
and cook them. 

Chapters: I. Geographical Distribution; 
Il. Habits; Ill. Food; IV. Where to Catch the 
Black Bass; V. How to Catch the Bass; 
VI. Bait; VII. Propagation; VIII. Growth; 
IX. Transplanting; X. Bass Fishing in Georgia 
Bay; XI. Small and Large Mouthed Bass. 
Hints to Anglers. 


103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 







































219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 





Birds 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 
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Wecan supply any book published on outdoor subjects 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 


ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID NEW 1925 CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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Carry a Dozen 


Decoys one Pocket 


As Natural as Life 
The PNEUMATIC 
DECOY DUCK 


ai 


The Handiest and Best 
‘Decoy Duck ever Produced 


You can carry a dozen in one pocket. 
You blow them up with your breath 
in a second when you want to set 
them. They weigh but a few ounces 
each. Doesaway withthe heavy cum- 
bersome decoys. 


The Danville 
Airtite Decoy 


Pat. in U. S. and Canada 


So lifelike they fool the wisest duck. With 
ordinary care will last for years. Made of 
the very best, finely woven canvas,on which 
lifelike waterproof colors are permanently 
lithographed. Inside is rubber ‘‘inner tube”’ 
of great strength and durability with air- 
tite rubber valve. In case of puncture from 
stray shot, a cold patch (we send a supply) 
is easily and quickly applied. 500 hunters 
say—“finest thing we ever saw.” 


Quick Delivery—Order Now 


We now have ready for prompt delivery 
Mallard, Canvas Back and Pin Tail—both 
male and female. In ordering, be sure to 
specify exact varicties desired. Price $24.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per half dozen, $2.00 per 
single decoy. Postage prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


WHO WE ARE [canapian 


We quotea letterfrom | BLACK GOOSE 
our meni “a0 ed ae ll 
personally a e offi- 

cersof the AirtiteDecoy | 52° hatt dozen 
Co. of Danville. They 
arewellknownDanville 
men of character and 
standing.” Signed —J. 
E.McMillen,Asst.Cash- 
ier, Palmer Nat’l Bank 
of Danville. 


The Airtite Decoy Co. 
Dept. D Danville, Illinois 


on Airtite Decoy 
ck or Goose 


10c eac 
above U.S. price 
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25Cal.7Shot 
Blue Steel Vest Pocket 


) 
RLU 
AUTOMATIC } a 
Regular 22% Valueat "G45 
32 Cal. 20 shot Military Model 
AUTOMATIC with extra 50 = 
magazine FREE at aw 95 so 
30 Cal. 9 shot Luger at 18 23 
pe Fimous 6 shat 
ox <= 1924 Hand Ejector 
yy — REVOLVER 
dv 32 or38 Cal. only with 
Popular Swing Cylinder 
Controlled by pthenty pode 16 25 


~ 320r38 cal. Break openRevolver at * 74.5 
SEND NO MONEY S22%0.65w sv useswoazoarmmion 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage: 
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Young Bill Curtis feeding the kids 


Capturing Antelope Kids 


How Uncle Sam aids in perpetuating 
the fleet prong horn 


By JAMES M FLOYD 


[TH a spy glass a lone man hid 
W behind a rocky projection bor- 

dering the great Nevada desert 
watching a herd of antelope. 

It was a herd of possibly 1,200 ani- 
mals, nervous, timid, graceful. With 
magnificent bucks as outposts at inter- 
vals along the herd these animals moved 
in one long procession to the one water 
hole in the district. 

The man behind the rocks watched 
their every movement. It was ap- 
proaching fawning time and he was 
waiting to give the signal to Uncle 
Sam’s biological survey hunters to get 
on the job and capture the kids while 


, 
Pr. 


ae 


they were young, that they might be 
raised and shipped to different reserves 
of the United States, to perpetuate the 
fast dwindling herds of the desert’s 
fleetest animals. 

Occasionally a doe left the ranks and 
straying out on the desert became al- 
most invisible in the glaring sun on the 
hot brown sands she so closely re- 
sembled at this season of the year. 


T was these animals that the hunter 
watched. He knew the time was 
close at hand to call in the men to make 
the capture. Cowboys, who heard that 
Uncle Sam’s hunters planned on cap- 


es 


Mr. O. C. Woods, who superintends the capture of the kids 
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turing half a hundred antelope kids, 
tendered their services with their fleet- 
est horses, but smiled. They predicted 
that perhaps a dozen animals might be 
caught, but it was likely a number of 
those would be injured. 






THE waicher, who for two weeks had 

followed the herd with his glasses, 
hiding here and there, knew that in a 
few days the does would begin dropping 
kids in large numbers and twelve men 
were called and stationed at points 
along the feeding grounds where the 
animals assembled annually to bring 
forth their young. 

A truck skirted the edge of the desert 
and the driver distributed small crates 
to points a few miles apart and near 
these, men were stationed to watch the 
herd day and night. 

Two days after the virgil was estab- 
lished the first capture was made. Com- 
ing out from the ranks, a doe heavy in 
fold approached within a few hundred 
yards of two men on watch. So close 
did she resemble the desert that only 
keen eyes could perceive her. She 
dropped a kid, nosed the animal a mo- 
ment and there in the hot sun he 
stretched out, resembling a tiny sand 
mound. As the mother went to another 
point to drop a second kid several hun- 
dred yards away, the hunters stole 
from their hiding place and keeping 
their eyes glued closely on the tiny sand 
mound soon caught and carried off the 
kid and placed him in a crate. 

Later in the day hunters on the other 
side of the desert made a similar cap- 
ture. It was done noiselessly and with- 
out incident and only one kid was taken 
from each mother. 

Day by day for two weeks the hunters 
worked, capturing sometimes two and 
sometimes three a day or more and 
sending them to a ranch house to be 
fed on a bottle. 


































T was a novel system but it worked. 
Only two kids were hurt while thirty- 
eight were captured. One stronger 
than the rest got up and started to run 
as the hunters, working in pairs, closed 
in upon it. He was chased a short dis- 
tance and stepped in a hole and fell, 
breaking a leg just as he was grabbed. 
Another was caught by the leg and fell, 
suffering an injury which lamed him 
for some weeks. 

It was hot, hard work. It required 
constant vigil and cautious movements 
on the part of the hunters not to dis- 
turb and scatter the herd. Occasionally 
a doe maddened by the loss of her kid 
would run for some distance back and 
forth over the sands before going to the 
other kid which she always found and 
then seemed quiet and contented. On 
the ranch the antelope kids thrived and 
grew tame. It required lots of work to 
feed thirty-eight baby antelope from 



















Dependable recoil means 
confidence in shooting 








YOU CAN DEPEND UPON THIS 
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For confidence in shooting: 


1. Uniform Velocity 
2. Even Patterns 
3. Dependable Recoil i 


T is one of the first laws of nature that “to every ‘ 
action there is an equal and contrary reaction.” 
This explains why recoil depends largely on velocity. 
A powder that has an abnormally “light” recoil lacks 
velocity, penetration and killing power. The elements 
of recoil are: 












Weight of gun 
Muzzle Velocity 
Weight of shot charge ft 
Weight of wads HH 
Weight of powder charge 










There are two kinds of recoil — dependable and 
regular, and variable or irregular. 


As recoil depends largely on velocity—if the velocity 
is uniform, the recoil is sure to be uniform and 


dependable: 


Du Pont bulk smokeless powder excels all other bulk 
powders in uniformity of velocity, because it is a 
hard grain powder and thus resists moisture better 
and is less affected by climatic changes. 


Du Pont gives the lowest breech pressures for stand- Hf 
ard and uniform velocities, resulting in the highest Hi 
percentage patterns as well as the most even and 
effective. 


Shoot du Pont year after year in your favorite shell 
and you get the same uniform, hard hitting velocity 
and the same dependable recoil. Du Pont Smokeless 
is the only hard grain bulk powder on the market. 
This means confidence and satisfaction for YOU. 



































E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 







Do you know the best places to hunt? 


Go to the dealer who displays this sign and get the benefit i 
of du Pont ‘‘Where to Hunt and Fish’’ Service. It’s free, 



































The Lyman 
No.1 A 


WS, 
For the New 
Winchesters 
The Lyman Gold Bead Front 
Sight is now standard factory 


equipment for the new Win- 


chester Models 53 and 55. 


Because it gives the proper 
definition against varied back- 
ground, the Lyman Gold Bead 
Front Sight was selected in pref- 
erence to all other front sights 
for these splendid rifles. 


The flat sighting surface makes 
these sights show 
up clean and 
clear, and they 
are easy for the 
eyes, being with- 
out glimmer even 
in brightest sun- 
light. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


For those who prefer special 
sights, we recommend: 
No. 3, 28 or 20 Ivory Bead Front 
Sight; No. 5 or 5B Combination 
Ivory and Globe Front Sight, and 
No. 7 or 17 Globe Target Front 
Sight. 


No. 6 Folding Leaf Sight to re- 
place factory rear sight when 
using our No. 1A, 2A or 103 
Tang Sights. 

Equipment for Hunting: No. 
1A, No. 6 with the present fac- 
tory front sight or our No. 3 or 
4 Ivory Bead. 

For Target Work against light 
backgrounds and with plenty of 

time; No. 2A, 103 
with No. 6, 7 or 17. 


For Target and 
Game: No. 2A or 


No. 6 Folding 103 with No. 6, 5 

Leaf Sight or 5B. 

When you buy the Gun, con- 
sider the Sights also. Send 10c. 
for 52-page catalog or write for 
free folder. 


No. 5B Combina- 
tion Front Sight 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 WEST STREET 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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a bottle, but the force of men saw to it 
daily that they received their rations, 
and they thrived and grew and would 
follow the men about the enclosure as 
closely as a dog follows its master. 


At the ranch one animal was lost. 
A doe, becoming frightened, charged at 
full speed into the wire fence, breaking 
its neck. 


N September the entire herd was 

moved to the home of E. R. Sans, 
head of the biological survey, who 
supervised their capture, and placed 
them in an enclosure at his home. Here 
another doe met death in a similar man- 
ner to the one killed at the ranch. 


Stampeded one night by a dog or cat, 
the entire herd bolted for the house and 
one doe snapped her neck as she struck 
the fence. Mr. Sans called to them 
from his sleeping porch and they 
huddled close to the fence near the 
house and quieted down. 

Twenty of the animals have been 
shipped to preserves, ten to the Na- 
tional Bison Reserve in Montana and 
ten to Niobrara National Park in Ne- 
braska. 

Placed in double crates with parti- 
tions between and heavily padded with 
burlap sacks, the animals were sent out 
by express and were accompanied by 
men who knew them. Now they are 
quartered ‘in new surroundings. 

Sixteen yet remain to be placed, and 
these are to be sent to different points 
in New Mexico and in South Dakota, 
and possibly one or two will be kept for 
the Reno park, a request having been 
made for them. 


THE capture of thirty-eight antelope 

kids is unprecedented in American 
history. One, and sometimes two, were 
captured by cowboys in the early days 
and an antelopé in captivity, unless one 
was caught that had been injured by 
coyotes, was a novelty. The herd taken 
this year and raised to the age of five 
months is a new epoch in the work of 
the biological survey which is perpetu- 
ating animals which for years have been 
prey to high-powered rifles and wild 
beasts, which have depended almost en- 
tirely upon speed for safety. 


Why I Use Fine Shot 
‘ (Continued from page 742) 


nent financier and good business man 
of Newark, New Jersey, accidentally 
filled my good pointer’s side full of 
shot, but the shot was fine enough, so 
nothing but the skin was punctured 
and the dog didn’t seem to mind. 


ANOTHER time a twisting woodcock 
drew my fire in a dense cover on 
| Mansfield Plantation near Georgetown, 
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S. C., and just as I fired I saw my 
host, Charlie Tuttle, directly in line and 
beyond that woodcock. My heart seemed 
to stand still for a moment, but the 9s 
were small enough so they did not carry 
to him. Had I been shooting 6s my 
shooting pal of many years would un- 
doubtedly have been hit, perhaps 
severely. Other cases when fine shot 
have been the cause of averting acci- 
dents or making accidents less serious 
might be cited, but enough have been 
mentioned to show you how my second 
and great reason for using the finer 
shot is that I believe them to be safer, 


Mostly Whistlers 
(Continued from page 717) 


There they were turning toward us, 
eight of them and mostly male beau- 
ties. They flared with white-barred 
wings pointing almost straight up and 
down as they raced across the blocks; 
then we threw it into them. Two col- 
lapsed at “Collie’s” first salutation; I 
missed with the first but connected 
with the second, while the “P. M.” ac- 
counted for three more. The remain- 
ing two were hitting it up for the 
lower bay when the “P. M.” turned 
loose on the nearest. The bird wabbled 
perceptibly and shivered from stem 
to stern but the chilled 4’s lacked 
steam—Super-X won’t do the impos- 
sible. “Skip” got busy with the dead 
and we were soon sitting tight again. 

The distant “plop” of guns sounded 
farther up the beach; in some places 
there is a seaweed “hide” every hun- 
dred yards apart. Some of them con- 
tained boyish nimrods who shot at 
everything within sight regardless of 
distance. 

A lone sheldrake sprang out of the 
nowhere and cut by us wide out. “Col- 
lie” rocked him with both right and 
left but to no avail. A single hen- 
whistler alighted wide where she sat 
preening herself just like any little 
flapper. She did not powder her nose, 
however, we would have done that for 
her had ‘she been near enough. Seven 
brant started to come over us, but evi; 
dently had forgotten’ something for 
they changed their minds and went 
back. 

The honk of geese startled us. Far 
to the northwest hanging against the 
leaden sky was a wedge of big Can- 
adas. The “Big game of the air.” 
We watched them as they fought their 
way against the heavy flaws and it 
was easy to see that they were tired. 
The “P, M.” groaned; we were not 
prepared for anything of this nature. 
However, George Wall and Frank Rob- 
bins in the next stand below us were 
all set for just such an _ occasion. 
“Watch Wall’s stand,” advised the 
“P. M.” We were already doing so. 
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The big honkers wheeled and were! 


heading for either Billington Sea or 
South Pond—either place would have 
been fatal. Suddenly from Wall’s 
stand a single gosling sailed out. The 
geese did not turn. George loosed an- 
other and as he scaled majestically 
out like a big warship going into 
action, the geese came about with sails 
trimmed, then followed in to shore. 
In another second Frank and George 
touched her off: Whiff, wang! In- 
stantly the ranks were thrown into 
confusion. How those long necks 
jerked and yanked from side to side 


as the big birds withered under that | 


hot fire. Five Canadas were down in 
various attitudes of dejection, two 
dead and three stung so badly they 
could not rise. The “P. M.” grunted: 
“Ought to have some goslings at this 
stand,” said he. “How about your 
coot tolers?” I suggested. “If they’d 
ever seen them they’d have dropped 
dead anyway.” 


Outwitting the Sand Hill 
Crane 
(Continued from page 734) 


out what it was, for he hovered over us 
for about a minute or two, and even 
came back the second time to satisfy 
his curiosity, this time he was only 
about six feet above us, 

This slough was not large, being 
about sixty feet from shore to shore, 
the water in it was about a foot deep, 
and one side was covered with bull 
rushes, and here we lay concealed. We 
had waited possibly ten minutes or so, 
when like a shadow out of the dusky, 
foggy evening, three big Sand Hill 
cranes came gently sailing right over 
us. How big they looked with their 
spread of wings, more than six feet 
from tip to tip. 

Before we had crawled under the 
rushes, my friend suggested that since 
I had thought out this plan, I had the 
right to give the command when the 
time came to shoot, and when the signal 
was given we would both jump up and 
get clear of the rushes, so that there 
would not be an accident, for the rushes 


when wet are tough and ropy and if} 


they catch around the end of your shot- 
gun barrel in the excitement, there is 
apt to be trouble. 

Three cranes had come; was I right 
in letting them go, without giving the 
signal to shoot? Did these three birds 
come to reconnoiter, to see if the coast 
was clear, and would they come back 
with the big flock? We both lay very 
still, watching the cranes in the dis- 
tance. After they had flown about a 
quarter of a mile they met the big flock 
coming. The three circled falling in 
line, and the whole flock kept coming 
nearer and nearer, until they came to 
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the slough, some alighting in the water, 
and the rest along the opposite shore 
from us. As soon as they alighted and 
before they had time to fold their wings, 
I said, “Now!” and we both jumped to 
our feet and started shooting, taking 
them by surprise. We had time to fire 
a shot apiece before they started to run 
and the other ten shots we fired at the 
flock,as they ran up the hill like so 
many sheep. 

We killed two and winged two more. 
As it was now almost dark, we did not 
have time to follow the flock, but the 
next day a farmer who lived in the 
vicinity told us that he had picked up 
two dead sand hill cranes that morning. 
We tried to run down one of the winged 
ones and take it to town alive, and we 
would have succeeded only when we got 
close to it, it turned on us and its bill 
looked so threatening that my friend 
let him have it with the gun barrel 
across the neck, killing it. Before we 
got started for home it got pitch dark 
and the horse that we were driving was 
the worst I ever saw. He absolutely 
would not follow the road. Part of the 
road was just a prairie trail, and in 
order that we would not get lost, we had 
to take turns about, each leading the 
horse, until we came to a road that was 
graded. Then we would both ride and 
even then we would be first in one 
ditch and then in the other. 

Finally we came to a place where 
there was quite a high grade, crossing 
a coulee. The ditch on both sides had 
several feet of water, and that was the 
only road we could take to get back to 
town. 

Up to this time I was doing the driv- 
ing and when I came to this place I 
stopped, not knowing just what to do, 
I did not like the idea of taking a plunge 
into that frog-pond, and I did not see 
how we could avoid it on that slippery 
narrow grade even if one of us did lead 
the horse, for it was so dark and the 
road had no ruts or weeds to guide us. 
By this time my friend had lost all pa- 
tience and said, “Let me drive; Hang 
on!” Before I knew what he was about 
to do, he had the whip and applied it 
vigorously to the horse’s back. The 
steep grade was about fifty feet long, 
and before I had time to present any 
objections, which I might have had, we 
were on the other side, and that ended 
our adventure for this day. 

Sand hill cranes when migrating at- 
tain a very high altitude. To the 
naked eye they look like little specks up 
in the blue sky. 

Many times I have heard the familiar 
eall of sand hill cranes coming from 
the sky, when I could not locate them 
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My First Shotgun 
(Continued from page 740) 


When I came to, I toiled up the hiil 
and found that the candle had indeed 
penetrated the board; more than that, 
it had turned in the air, and hitting the 
board broadside, had cut it clean in 
two. I looked for the candle on the 
other side of the fence and found little 
pieces of tallow scattered all over the 
landscape, none larger than a pea. 

I believed all I read in my school 
books thereafter, but my shoulder was 
so sore for a week or two that I could 
not put a gun stock against it. When 
I did begin shooting again every recoil 
was so painful that I could not refrain 
from flinching, nor quite often, from 
shutting my eyes as I pulled the 
trigger. This habit grew on me until I 
became really afraid of the old cannon, 
so I traded it off for a sawed-off double 
barreled muzzle loader. 

If I ever go to the: good Indian’s 
happy hunting ground I want to find 
that old Zulu there and take one more 
hunt with it. 


Hibernation 
(Continued from page 713) 


When whiskey or other beverage con- 
taining sufficient alcohol to cause in- 
ebriation is taken into a man’s stomach 
it robs the tissues of oxygen so rapidly 
that the blood shortly becomes sur- 
charged with carbonic acid gas, and a 
stupor results because the lungs cannot 
remove the poison as rapidly as it 
forms, and the man remains drunken 
until such time as the lungs can per- 
form this office of elimination and get 
the system back to normal, after which 
time the man recovers from his stupor. 

In a bear the process of intoxication 
is different, but the results are the 
same. When he first goes into his den 
his sleep is natural and he is easily 
aroused as any hunter knows who has 
tracked one to his sleeping quarters 
shortly after his retirement for the 
winter. But undisturbed, his sleep de- 
velops into a real stupor. Respiration 
and circulation are the only evidences 
of life, and they are both retarded, to 
just what point I should like mightily 
to know. The carbon waste resulting 
from the change of protein tissue to 
that of fat is retained in the blood 
stream, because all the organs of elimi- 
nation are locked except the lungs, and 
respiration is so slow that there is con- 
tinually an excess of carbonic acid gas 
retained in the blood, and so long as 
this condition prevails his bearship re- 
mains inebriated, or in a state of hi- 
bernation. 

In a female bear, hibernating dur- 
ing the period of lactation after her 
cubs are born, milk is elaborated i> 
sufficient quantities to sustain them, 
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and as this is a complex liquid contain- 
ing water, fat, protein, calcium, phos- 
phoric acid and salts, the physiologi- 
cal chemistry of its continued produc- 
tion without food of any kind, must be 
amazingly complicated and draw on 
about every tissue in the bear’s body. 
In this change from solid flesh to fluid 
milk the breaking down of tissue must 
evolve much waste in the form of car- 
bonic acid gas which cannot escape 
from the circulation, therefore the 
mother bear remains drunk, and if 
anything, more drunken than the 
male. 

A certain degree of cold is neces- 
sary I am sure before a bear can hi- 
bernate, but he is a warm-blooded ani- 
mal always. I have seen them in their 
dens with the mercury thirty degrees 
below zero, shivering like a Chinaman 
in an ague, and yet to my touch they 
were aS warm as toast, but their stu- 
por was such that I could only arouse 
them to the point of turning over in 
their nest by the most vigorous prod- 
ding with a sharp stick—“drunk as a 
lord.” 

It is supposed by many that a bear 
is poor when he comes out of his den 
in the spring, but, this is a mistake 
for he actually has more fat under 
his woolly hide than when he went 
into winter quarters, because of the 
metamorphosis of a portion of the 
lean flesh to fat, but a few days out- 
side on fresh young clover or other 
scouring grass, and his “backdoor 
quickstep” will have reduced him to 
a condition equal to that of Job’s pov- 
erty stricken turkey. 

In discussing the habits of bears I 
have heard old hunters and trappers 
dwell upon the marvelous fact that 
a bear never soils his den with ordure 
nor urine, which is a fact of course, 
for the simple reason that where no 
waste is elaborated none can be voided. 
He couldn’t soil his den if he wanted 
to ever so badly because no waste 
accumulates in either the bowels or 
bladder during hibernation. 

My star witness in the phenomenon 
of hibernation was a large black fe- 
male bear. I found her one day while 
looking for a suitable place to set a 
trap as I strung out a new line for 
marten, fisher and fox. The snow was 
between six and seven feet deep on 
the mountain where I was, and I had 
to look carefully for the tree cavities 
in which we usually set our traps. 

A huge white fir stood on a point 
just ahead of me and I made for it, 
having learned from experience that 
trees of that variety almost invariably 
had burned-out cavities in the butt. 
As I skeed up to it I noticed that the 
contour of it on my side was smooth 
and unbroken. There was no cavity 
there, but when I came around on the 
other side of it I saw a hole burned 
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through it about waist high to me as 
I stood on the skees, and just large 
enough to get my head through. 

I slid up to it and looked in and 
you may imagine my surprise and ela- 
tion to see beneath me a large, glossy 
black bear in about the cosiest den 
that I had ever seen. The hole where 
she had entered at the ground level 
was packed solid with some six feet 
of snow above it, so she had entered 
either before or during the first snow 
late in November, and it was now 
nearing Christmas. 

I could not determine the sex at that 
time, but judged from her size that 
she was a male. I was in a hurry to 


get out as many traps as possible and 


get back to camp some eight miles 
away, so hurried on knowing that I 
would have many opportunities to see 
her for the next three months, and 
you may be sure that I missed no op- 
portunity of doing so whenever I came 
that way. 


I never saw her when she was not 
shivering in the ten to thirty degree 
below zero weather. I never saw in 
her nor in any other bear in the depth 
of winter, vapor from the nostrils as 
in other animals in very cold weather. 
My dog, Bose, who had single-handed 
treed dozens of bears, and who ordi- 
narily would wind one a mile or more 
never got her scent nor that of any 
other bear in the den. I never could 
arouse her to wakefulness, further 
than to make her change her position, 
growl, smack her chops, and blow as 
only a bear can, by the most severe 
prodding with a sharp stick. She was 
in a deep stupor exactly as a man 
“dead drunk,” and the instant that I 
quit ‘prodding her she was sound 
asleep. 


December and January passed and 
the second day of February arrived. 
The sun arose in splendor over the 
glistening snow with not a cloud in 
sight, as I set out on my journey 
around the trap line. About a mile 
from our cabin was a groundhog’s den. 
I had seen him there in the fall be- 
fore the’ snow came on, and had been 
skeeing over his burrow since the snow 
had fallen. You may imagine my sur- 
prise when I neared his habitation to 
see a considerable pile of fresh moist 
earth in my snowshoe trail and more . 
following it in: a spray, and shortly : 
the animal himself come out and sit 
up on the mound of earth as though 
taking an observation, which he no 
doubt was. His shadow was visible 
from where I stood. He lingered but 
an instant and retired into his burrow 
again. 

When I reached the bear tree and 
looked down upon my bear it seemed 
that he was bigger than ever, and as 
I watched I saw a movement of the 


abdomen as though there were some. 
thing alive inside, then I knew that 
my bear was a female, nearing the 
close of gestation. I was jubilant 
over the discovery and hoped to be 
present at the accouchement, but the 
marmot, that very candlemas day had 
predicted a great storm which began 
two days later and lasted for three 
weeks, and when it ended there was 
nine feet of snow on a level about our 
cabin. 

It was near a month before I got 
around my trap line again, and when 
Bose, who always led me on the trail 
by a few rods, came up to the bear 
tree he stopped and began to turn his 
head from side to side, with his ears 
pricked up as though listening to some 
strange sound. I hurried forward and 
when I came up with the dog I could 
hear a very peculiar noise that seemed 
to come from under the snow beneath 
my feet. I had never heard anything 
like it before in my life and couldn’t 
make out what it was. 

After puzzling over it for a few mo- 
ments I shoed up to the tree, pawed 
the snow away from the hole in the 
side of it, got down on my knees on 
the snowshoes and looked in. I fully 
expected to find cubs there, but was 
surprised to see two dark brown ones 
sucking my black bear. They were 
well furred, clinging to the teats like 
leeches and singing a baby bear song 
as they held on, and that was the 
noise that had puzzled myself and old 
Bose. I watched them a long time but 
they: never let go of the teats for an 
instant while I was there, and it is 
my opinion that I would like very 
much to confirm, that they hang to the 
teats from the day of their birth con- 
tinuously for two or three weeks at 
least. Their song was indescribable 
and intermittent. They seemed to be 
alternately drawing the luscious, unc- 
tuous, lacteal liquid of life from their 
drunken mother, and humming a song 
of gladness for the bounty given. 

I looked carefully for the secun- 
dines, but they were nowhere to be 
seen, nor were there any signs of blood 
or amniotic fluid on the floor of the 
den. What became of the placerita 
and fluids of parturition? Does the 
female bear awaken from the torpor 
of hibernation at the birth of her off- 
spring and assist the tender cubs to 
her breast, or does she sleep stupidly 
through it all? How are we to account 


- for the absence of the placenta, or 


how was it disposed of? 

I raised those two cubs to full grown 
bears, and their color never changed 
from the original brown that I first 
saw them in. They were the most in- 
teresting pets that I ever knew, and 
a record of the antics of Spunky and 
Growler would make mighty interest- 
ing reading, if put on paper. 
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three §f ing the animals as I had to-for a liv- 
e was ff ing, much could be learned. 
ut our With the aid of modern instru- 
ments; the camera, thermometer, ba- 
I got rometer, baumanometer and _stetho- 
when § scope, accurate scientific results would 
> trail be attained, and the questionable 
> bear things set forth in this article settled 
rn his for all time. Who will do it? 
$ ears 
| some 
oat Thru Quebec Wilds 
2emed (Continued from page 716) 
neath : 
thing I heard an amusing story of two In- 
aldn’t dians who had been short of “grub” 
and finally caught several sturgeon. 
——— They dried the fish, but it was very hot 
awed weather. They had an old flint-lock 
1 the rifle with them, and while crossing the 
lake in the evening saw a big moose 
28 on pe : 
fully swimming just ahead of them. They 
ee promptly threw all the dried fish over- 
aan board and gave chase. Catching up to 
es the animal, they threw a noose over its 
like antlers, and, being lazy, decided to let 
song the moose tow them in to shore, which 
the it did at a great rate. 
HEY made the line fast to the 
r an bow of the canoe, and the Indian with 
it is the rifle said he would shoot as soon as 
very they got near the shore. They waited 
. the with the rifle all ready. Suddenly the 
con- moose touched bottom farther out than 
at they expected, and rushed for the 
able shore. The Indian aimed at a point be- 
+ te hind the animal’s ear, but when he 






pulled the trigger the rifle refused to go 





















ne- 
heir off. The powder in the pan had be- 
ong come damp. The next minute the 
moose struck hard ground, and dashed 
as for the bush, tearing off the bow of 
* the canoe completely as it struck bot- 
aad tom. So here they were about seven 
the o’clock in the evening with no “grub” 
nite and a broken canoe. They made a fire 
the and repaired the canoe as best they 
sor could, and made a meal off three frogs 
off which they found on shore. Moral: 
a “A fish in the hand is worth a moose in 

ily the bush.” 
int We are now camped on the Magnus 
or River, ten miles from its mouth, and 
have had a day’s tramp in the rain 
wn Over some very interesting rocks, all 
ed volcanic and keewatin schist, and well 
st mineralized. We passed about fifty 
in- Places to-day where moose had crossed 
nd the river. Their tracks were quite 
ad fresh, some of them only an hour old, 
. as the water is still muddy where they 





had walked. Along the shores of this 










Kampkook tanks are 
quickly detachable for easy 
filling; a patented and ex- 
clusive convenience. No 
funnel required. 





eel 


Zt’s all inside. 
Kampkook packs like a 
Suit case with everything 
inside. No projections to 
break, no detached parts to 
lose. 





It Fits the Running 
Board 


WHALL’S UTILITY 
TENTS 


Storm and Cug Proef 

Can be set up by one 
person in five minutes. 
Sewed in floor. Steel 
Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed Pole and Carry- 
ing Cases, 





y i ELON et, 
ISIN. 





A Real Friend to 
Healthy Appetites 


Kampkook is a true vacation pal-one 
that is trustworthy. It requires no 
coaxing, ma!-es no fuss or trouble and is 
always ready for any cooking job, 
whether it’s a quick roadside lunch or a 
big meal with all the trimmings. 


ae ak Kampkook is set up and going full 
ca’s finest camp blast in a jiffy. Makes its own gas from 
stove. Has large common filling station gasoline. The 
et Been clear blue flame is free of smoke and soot 
shelf. Price in and cooks as quick as your gas range. 
U. S. $11.00, The folding adjustable wind shield makes 
é ept. é s 
for fo der + age it weather proof. 
a Kampkook is handy to carry. Folds 


like a miniature suit case with every- 
thing packed safely inside. Four models — $7.50 to $15.00 
(in the U. S.), at all leading dealers in sporting goods. The 
genuine is identified by the name American Kampkook. 


Write for catalog showing the full line. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
832 CLARK STREET, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
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Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
SLEEP ON AIR in a 
Metropolitan C Goods h : 
thea Vike test “tr seams ad Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


are recommended by thousands of 
satisfied customers as the most 
reliable for outdoor pvurposes. 

If Interested in a Real Auto- 
Camp Outfit Send To-day for 


Free Catalog WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 
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Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., ESTAR’ 6 CAthol, Mass 


All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. The barrels, ac- 
tions and parts are either new or have been refinished by the 
Government, and equal to mew. ..cccccccccncccccecccsccsccss 


K Rifl 
Cali 







$12.50 K Sporti PAMED 202 ccrsccvceces 
4.50 Calibre 45 Cantinas nies aa uaeitig eho teeale cage 


UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, LUNCHES, ETC., 40c, Parcel Post Paid 


bras Wool 





New—in sizes from 32 waist to 40 waist. 50 Parcel 
12 


Strong, light weight wool. Made for the 
Breeches FROM GUAGE oon cc cies cccccctsccsicess Post 


Extra 


W. STOKES KIRK arms, crormine ana things 


1627-0 NORTH {0th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. out of the ordinary 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


a monthly magazine, crammed 
rate of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 

4 ©6woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
f train your hunting dog, how to 
77—* preserve trophies, how to start a 
2 A gun — how to build a rifle 


amount of up-to-date informa- 
Be tion about life in the open that 
Hm you get from a year’s sub- 
. scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs showr here- 
with. Mai) your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


ZIP-ZIP 


Y] THOUSANDS “,.*°%, 2° 


/with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter com- 


eR ER nen, 


plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money o 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, §. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new. Book, the AVOC ‘ADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
ILUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DE L. Co., (6 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 





6 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
80, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 


gounds. Lengts Length, 43% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
belt handle. Special price, $10. 45. Balleartridges, 


hard nose, $3.L0 per Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
15 Acre: > ana btatn New Catalog 1925, 60th 
Anniversary issue, a . fully illustrated, con- 
— hn er and cal information of all Ameri- 
ns om pistols (including Colts) since 

17 1775. with al hall World War rifles. Mailed 50c. Est’d 1865 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 


——————— 

Six Color Combinations The Game Fisher 

Greatest fish-taker ever 

made. or chart with 

$1.25 game in actual colors. 
Each ia HEDDON’S SONS 
West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon eae 


Heddon Made Well Made 


KENTUCKY’S BEST 


Beautifully bred and perfectly schooled 
three and five gaited saddle horses that 
will compare with the best for beauty, 
riding. Disposition and 


grace and easy 
soundness guaranteed. 


DR. E. STANTON GARR, ta Grange, Kentucky 
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every boy wants and 


practically 


picturesque river after the rain we saw 
nearly one hundred partridges sunning 
themselves. They never moved while 
we passed. 


WE are now thirty-six miles from 
our last camp, having paddled all 
the way, except for one portage. The 
weather has grown very cold with a 
strong north wind. The canoeing on 
these rivers is fascinating work, the 
scenery constantly changing as one 
cuts off mile after mile—through 
swamp land with low clay banks, then 
marshy land with alders and ferns on 
both banks, then a high rocky cliff on 
one side and low land on the other, 
thickly covered with spruce and bal- 
sam; then through a gorge between 
steep walls of rock with swiftly racing 
water, and many large boulders in the 
channel, around which the water di- 
vides sometimes running like a race- 
course between two large boulders 
where the channel is contracted. On 
we go, mile after mile, seldom missing 
a stroke, the swish, swish, swish of 
the paddles continues as they cut and 
leave the water in even time. It is a 
delightful way of travelling. 


We travelled thirty-four miles a day, 
and had four portages, and are now 
camped on the height of land. The 
river has been wonderful. We are now 
at the south end of Berthemet Lake, 
having sailed down Dasscrat Lake this 
afternoon, a fine big lake full of well- 
wooded islands. There was a strong 
north wind and a heavy sea, so we 
rigged up a sail out of a blanket, and 
went down the length of the lake, tak- 
ing advantage of some islands which en- 
abled us to avoid many of the heavy 
seas. We are camped on an old Hud- 
son Bay camping ground, which has 
been used by the Hudson Bay people 
and the Indians for two hundred years. 
There are a great many black hornets 
busy catching flies at the top of the 
tent. They fly in, catch a fly, nip off its 
wings, and fly out with it, though they 
make it rather nervous to write in their 
company; so far they have behaved 
themselves like gentlemen, and I have 
left them alone. 


WE are now half way down Raven 

Lake, about twenty miles from our 
last camp. We made the portage at 
the foot of Berthemet Lake into Lake 
Massia, then we went over the divide 
and into waters running south through 
a very muddy lake, then a portage 
into Lake Opasatika, down a creek, an- 
other portage, and through a very 
small creek, just wide enough to let 
the canoe through; made many por- 
tages over the beaver meadow, and into 
Drapeau Lake, a fine lake with clear 
water, where we had lunch. We have 
passed miles and miles of fine grained 


slate conglomerate rock, which lies per. 
fectly flat with almost right angle 
cleavage, and looks like artificial ce 
ment wharves in steps from the water’s 
edge up..- 

To-night we are camping on the Win. 
digo River, and did not get here until 
eight o’clock, as we had a long portage 
of over two miles, and did some wander. 
ing before we found it. The scenery 
along the Windigo River was fine, and 
I am more than sorry that I used up all 
my films, as we are camped on a point 
one hundred feet above the river with 
two farms opposite, on a hillside, on a 
slope of about thirty-five or forty de. 
grees to the river. A power company 
is constructing a long flume at this 
point, and is going to carry the water 
from a point about three miles east of 
here over this river to some point fur- 
ther west. They have a heavy rock cut 
at the east end, and ten foot tunnel 
through a hill to the river. This will 
cut off several miles of the river, and 
have a fall of about seventy feet. 

Here we are at Thomstown after a 
good run down the Blanch River. We 
have a number of portages and ran 
several rapids, and arrived here at 
eleven o’clock. 


ROM personal observations made 
during the trip, I have come to the 
conclusion that gold mining in Ontario 
is only in its infancy, and that she will 
have a rival in Quebec in a few years’ 
time, as the gold-bearing series of 


- rocks extends for miles into Quebec, 


and nearly all the samples taken dur- 
ing the trip on the Quebec side of the 
line are gold bearing. 

Our party broke up at Temagami, 
and we separated, but I hope to be back 
again next summer, and take another 
trip to prospect a portion of the coun- 
try visited during the present summer. 


Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 712) 


nicely browned discs. 8 cups flour, 1 cup 
cornmeal, salt, baking powder and wa- 
ter to mix into a smooth paste are all 
that is needed. A little powdered milk 
or egg powder adds to the flavor. 


Most packages of yeast cakes have 
good directions for their use in making 
bread printed on them. The few sim- 
ple rules follow but only practice makes 
perfect. In the evening, an hour or 
so before retiring, dissolve a yeast cake 
in lukewarm water. Into the mixing 
pan, -put 2 quarts flour (less one cup 
for use in kneading) mix with one tea- 
spoonful salt and small handful of 
sugar, work in well one tablespoon of 
shortening (lard or any clean animal 
fat will do). Stir in dissolved yeast 
cake with enough warm water to form 
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the proper consistency. Knead mass 
thoroughly, cover well and leave in a 
warm place to rise overnight. By 
morning if it hasn’t shown some signs 
of increase in bulk, warm it up well 
before working. By the time it has 
increased doubly in size, work into 
loaves, adding enough flour to keep 
from sticking, set aside in pans to rise 
again after which bake from forty-five 
minutes to an hour. Grease the loaves 
after they come from the oven and they 
will keep fresh longer. 

To make a success of sour dough 
bread it is necessary to have a warm 
cabin and it is best to have an earthen- 
were crock for keeping the mixture in. 
A‘l light breads are first started with 
some sort of yeast or fermentation and 
the “sour” dough is simply one form 
of yeast, being fermented through age 
and heat combined. A splendid sour 
dough batter may be started with a lit- 
tle yeast left over from ordinary bread- 
making. Another way is to make thick 
batter of flour and water and leave in 
a warm place for two or three days, re- 
sulting in fermentation. Granting you 
have a “starter,” proceed as follows: 
Into a mixing pan put a quart of flour 
and a quart of the sour dough batter, 
dissolve a teaspoonful of baking soda 
in a half cup of hot water pouring it 
into the mess. Add salt, mix thoroughly, 
set aside to rise, work into loaves let 
rise the second time and bake. For 
making hot cakes add less flour so as 
to make batter thinner. Biscuits can 
be made with the stiff dough, letting 
rise for a time and then baking. 

It takes practice to make a success of 
sour dough hotcakes or bread and it is 
doubly difficult for the average trapper. 
One must have some idea of the degree 
of fermentation in his batter so as to 
know how much baking soda must be 
added. The soda sweetens the batter 
and without it the bread would be too 
sour’for one’s stomach. When a man 
is staying in the same camp most of the 
time he can look after his batter, but 
the average woodsman is gone on the 
trapline much of each week. When- 
ever you make up a batch of bread be 
sure and leave enough of the batter in 
the crock, otherwise your starter will 
die. 

A lot of trappers are “too busy” to 
make bread of the “light” variety. This 
is a bum excuse. A man can busy him- 
self at other tasks during the day he 
sets aside for breadbaking and when 
he has a good “batch” baked he doesn’t 
have to bother at preparing bannock 
two or three times a day. It has been 
our experience that such time as is re- 
quired for the purpose is well spent and 
actually saves time in the long run. 
Baking powder is all right when used 
in moderation but as a steady diet is 
hard on the stomach. 

The average trapper has cast-iron 
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The New Gunning Thrill 
of Dropping ’Em at 80 Yards! 


Everywhere that men are shooting ducks this year—at Currituck, 
on Great South Bay—all over the country—they are experi- 
encing the new thrill of LONG RANGE gunning. The new 
L. C. Smith long range gun, carrying the special 3-inch shell and 
specially bored to a longer tapering choke, is killing CON- 
SISTENTLY at 80 yards. 


You need this gun, particularly now, for mid-season shooting, 
when birds are wary and can seldom be killed at ordinary shot- 


gun range. Write for catalog 319. 


The New 
L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


A distinct achievement in firearms manufacture. No more 
effective gun has ever been fired over decoys or on pass. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


FULTON, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 




















THE NAVAJO RUG 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep's wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a | 
primitive people in the United States, 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as | 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
—— artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any | 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal | 
| rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either | 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally | 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and tor dens, | 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the | 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 
















The Prices Vary According to Size 


Sa GO dees... 5. 3's $20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 | 
25.00 Gea 5 od ares 60.00 to 75.00 







If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be relented: | 
| promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will | 
| guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 












THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hunting and Fishing 











digestive apparatus and he can actu- 
ally assimulate foods that would kill his 


B. Cost of Auto Trapping per Season: 
Used automobile 


Game 
( 


, Magazine city friends. But cast-iron cannot cope Running expenses for car .... 150.00 

will bring you exch month with steel and most fry pans are made 60.00 partme! 
: of the latter material. What we mean ‘ent and stove 20.00 gvery 
camp outfits, :|is this—don’t fry your meat all the poagin 9 acters | 
ies posts, decoys, fc it| time; vary the diet by roasting and A . s 0.00 water fo 
oe pines etait | boiling. i agar a 6.00 B Game 

grub recipes, care and re- . . . Pack sack 4.00 ; 
pair of guns and tackle, The trapper is handicappedinthathe pirearms 50.00 breeding 
hunting dogs, secrets of | doesn’t have any vegetables for making ; take no 
cay days theveshent he mulligan or stew. However, a little : 10.00 or flesh 
Jerr ourself with td snd|Yice or pot barley thrown into a kettle Clothing 35.00 ff ing the 
ak See yoo age of boiling moose or venison makes a Food (for five months) L 80.00 ural ha 
the experiences and looking at pietures of what oer good fair substitute. Venison or moose is /i¢emses and incidental equip- birds a 
Biggest value ihe ek. in : cqurtiog snegenioe, only mighty ‘good by itself if boiled until it 65.00 both ‘n 
$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. | ‘reds and jellies when cold. And, as —— fact, ad 
ht Jour dollar in today for three whole years with we said before, jerked meats are mighty $700.00 ity, * | 
months you are hot more tha pleased with this magazine, | fine when boiled with beans. : injuriot 
we will return your money without question or quibble. We have summarized the matter of N comparing the cost of trapping by interest 
Hunting and Fishing Magazine outfitting for the wilderness trapper as arate te that of wilderness trapping, = 
280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. follows and it must be remembered that oupernl miernahing points arise. We mes | 

in alluding to wilderness trapping we allowed $300.00, in the case of trans. being 
embrace any branch of it, such as moun- par tetnem: for the ave adventuresome Game-b 
ster tain trapping, lake and stream trap- expedition (including the cost of dogs wood ¢ 
ping, etc. The big difference in individ- and equipment), while fifty dollars a 
Than ual trapline locations (speaking of et enone the auto trapper with a —_ . 
costs) is that no two places can be as 9 on there and back and he trumpe 
E ver reached with exactly the same meth- aa : a ee er left. Most of the other or" 

a. equipment costs less in the aggregate small 
S ° h’ ; d | ‘ te the — can get along ba 
; wi ewer articles. e have allowed reeain 
miths idea Hunting Shoes SUMMARY OF OUTFITTING AND sixteen dollars a month for the auto  beautif 
M. A. SMITH’S SONS TRANSPORTATION trapper’s food and only fifteen for the souther 
Manufacturers of better shoes for all sports A For Wild T i wilderness trapper. Our excuse for gorgeot 
600 N. 13TH ST., PHILA., PA. || ** eee ee this lies in the fact of the wilderness pan an 
From your dealer or direct Transportation trapper being able to get game right up to t 
Dogs (sleighs, packs, and har- along, even if it be only rabbits and of idle 
100.00 grouse, while the other man must pay abound 
Catalogu: 150.00 for most of his meat. Peop 
American Awning 20.00 These articles would fail of their will th 
& Tent Co. 25.00 purpose did we not consider the vital I have 
235 State Street |] Bedding 75.00 question of returns from the trapping Americ 
Axes and hunting knife 10.00 game. What can I expect to make in a nothing 
Pack sacks 5.00 season, being green to the game? This windov 
Rifle for big game 70.00 question is asked by most every tyro haps 3 
Rifle or automatic pistol, .22 as he considers the advisibility of tack- breakir 
colts 25.00 ling the business. It is a question which could 
iemiinhiis 20.00 is absolutely impossible to answer with Ever 
Clothing 50.00 22Y degree of accuracy. We cart only countr: 
Sustain 120.00 mention averages. The most the writer writin; 
E ‘ : has ever made on a trapping expedi- sands 
Cooking utensils 15.00 tion, in a single season, up to this date cross-¢c 
ean We, asst aradents er < 10.00 (summer of 1924) was fourteen hun- thin tk 
fsa inivis “aiytite for information: 1¢ wil open your | a Ses ae dred dollars and we have made as little and ar 
American Landscape School, 714.4-Newark, N.Y. (non-residents) 25.00 as three hundred. cept as 
Incidentals 80.00 turkey 
T HRouGH years of acquaintance little 1 
The New OVRUNDA Double with many trappers we have gained the co 
The New Christoph Runk Over and Under has won a fair insight into the all-important happer 
scam éf cameteen tee aan Oe result of 90 This, of course, is figured on the basis question of catches and their values. see a | 
fect tr ead double: riflee'in stock ana mage to || Of one man for a period of eight to Six hundred dollars is a good average distan 
ee ee iuaarated ten months. Two men could probably for men who don’t do much of anything ceedin 
Baker & Kimball °° SQuUt STREET get off with fifteen or sixteen hundred but trap! If you think you can beat mostly 
TOES AMEMIOAR: AGEINS just as easily. If a man is willing to that average—here’s wishing you all reason 
work the first year for his board he sorts of luck. And IF you are lucky the ra 
REA DY NOW! might possibly get in with an experi- the first season, don’t bank too much with ¢ 
enced trapper but such likelihood is too on the second! These are cold hard nuts 0 
New 1925 Sportsman’s Book Catalog—| remote for consideration. The only facts I am giving you—not the result fusion 
Many New Books and Subjects. Send| way experienced trappers will bargain of a vivid imagination working over- hoppe 
for a Copy—It’s Free. with the tyro is for the latter to put time. If you think there’s a fortune The 
FOREST & STREAM up the money for the grub and some- in trapping you have something to plants 
221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y.| times even the outfit. learn. em 
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Game Breeding in America 
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200.00 (Continued from page 719) 
oa partment, under Dr. E. W. Nelson, is 
20.09 | very careful to see that doubtful char- 
20.00 acters are not given permits to trap 
; waterfowl or upland game. 
6.00 Game-breeders have concentrated on 
oa preeding only the edible birds. They 
00 ake no interest in breeding fish-eating 
10.00 : flesh-eating birds whatsoever, leav- SEND Ke OR 
35.00 Ff ing these to the Zoos or to their nat- CATALOGUE List Or 
80.00 ff yral habitat. Nearly all of the game Or New Guns Usep Guns 
birds are exceedingly beautiful birds, ‘ 
65.00 both in conformation and in color. This Von LENGERKE ; © DETMOLD INC. 
—— fact, added to their “good-eating” qual- ® H.SCHAU! . Presiden ; 
00.00 | ity, as well as their ability to destroy ~— acer “Tue Serine Mark For SPORTSMEN 
injurious insects, makes them of much 
ig by interest to the breeder. Many breed- 
ping, ers are especially interested in the va- 
We rieties that are becoming rare and are 
anal being threatened with _ extinction. ae This 4 rep retell and 
some Game-breeders have certainly saved the 
dogs wood duck, the mandarin duck, the » Be a Bt tter Shot 
llars Tasmanian goose, the trumpeter swan, ee ae ie eae 
tha from total extinction. I include the amt on an — 
d he trumpeter swan because there is no N29 make, model and caliber of gun. Write fr 
ther other means, that I can see, to save that _ and manual. 
gate small remnant in British Columbia. Necessary for cleaning all firearms. Removes potassium Lyman Gun Sight Cooma 
long Then, too, if we are alert, by game- sizer the working part, Hove's ‘nana = pi 110 West St., Middlefield, 
wed breeding we can save the ee —- a i mt a ~ ica LYMAN 
1uto beautiful and valuable waterfowl o se . , 
the southern South America, as well as the FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. SIGHTS 
for gorgeous pheasants of India, China, Ja- | For more than 20ycars the Authority on Gun Cleaning — Better YourAim 
1ess pan and other Asiatic countries. It is | 2311 N. 8th Street ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
ght up to us to make the millions of acres | : 
and of idle and waste land in this ar batts +3 (6) SFT. oA 
pay abound in game. 
People who live in congested areas Sere 
\eir will think that statement curious, but 
ital I have traveled for days in North 
ing America on swift trains, often seeing 
na nothing but endless plains from the car 
his windows, and only here and there, per- 
r0 haps an hour apart, a little house 
ok- breaking the monotony. Such territory 
ich could yield us great wealth in game. 
ith Even here in Michigan, where the 
ly country is more settled, and where I am 5 NEW METHOD 
ae writing this article, I disturb thou-| & q > GUN BLUER 
di- sands of grasshoppers in my long, 4 Makes old guns like new 
te cross-country walks—grasshoppers that Sr Boaliy tented a 
n- thin the already thin herbage or grass Hy BLUER | Restore the Sis om, ous guns 
le and are of no earthly use whatever ex- peas 7 — 1 
cept as food for quail, pheasant and wild acca New Methed Gun Bloing Co. “Branch Factory, oe 
turkey, yet I have seen nothing but one 
Of Me Set 00 Re. ee FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 
od the cock bird. I don’t know what had Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as 
nt happened to the mother bird but I did ed 1 ro un aa? Teun Sizes non-sinkable; stronger “Prine at 
Se see a slinking cat a hundred feet or so hleago wi we Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Ou 
re distant. The land ’round about is ex- King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ig ceedingly poor farming land, being a a ae eee ae 
at mostly sand and gravel, but is, for this a 
ll reason, particularly well adapted for LOUIS RHEAD New Weighted Frog Plug 
y the raising of these birds. Oak trees , 
h with acorns, bushes loaded with hazel-|is selling well—anglers report it’s the best Pickerel bait ever used to 
‘ pus or wild berries grow in great pro-| set and hold fish. During the winter will be made ready for April, the 





fusion and, with the hordes of grass- 
hoppers, make fine food for game birds. 

The planting of game-food-producing 
plants, shrubs, vines and trees is as im- 
portant a phase of game-breeding as is 
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new series of Weighted Nature Perch— Redfin Roach — Silver 
Shiner — Crawfish and Little Pickerel all for use in short rod 
casting. Note new address, Amityville, N. Y. 
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Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


Make it your hobby. Great sport; and Bote of 
fan. Intensely interesting. Earn money in ee 
time to buy guns, traps, fishing teckion athletic quate. 
eons 5 — own 8) imens and sell them. Do the work 
_ it ta ists’ regular charges. 


[= e oar roe me men — ae = 


the same. 
FREE! : Pepetitelty Musteated book — 
d jount Game", con- 
e taining dozens. of Bi 
in learn, easily and an quickly to mount and stuff 
Kings of game, ase, anim: fish — tan J po — 
coupo! nm. Book is Free. 


, robes, etc. Just send your. name a ak = 


a 
: Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
Bidg., steele pean 
eatee wepentre ome ede “How 
| Gomes a von ag I wey ‘earn te Tascioeting 


Address...... 


“come ca Ma 


-Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est et for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywnere 

», our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 

wm tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
freebook, How toMake Money Breed ing Squabs. 

ROCK SQUAB CO. 


S02 4H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


By RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


for us. We buy all you raise. 

demand—easi) eae 

Pay betterthan poultry orrabbits, Par- 
jet 


profits—large 


~ ticulars e"* how toraise FREE, 
CO. 3121 irand Ave.. Kansas City, Ma. 


BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 

money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co, 
38-J W.34th St.,NewYork 


Is Bob —_ whistling in your 
meadow? Are ruffed Grouse 
d 


SPORTSMAN! mming in your — Do 


rum 
you have any pheasants, or wild ducks to hunt? 


DO YOU WANT ANY? 
You can easily produce an abundance of birds for your 
own sport and pleasure—or for profit if you wish. We 
invite correspondence on stocking problems—or with those 
wishing to raise pheasants and other game for profit. 
Game and ornamental pheasants, quails, partridges, grouse. 
wild turkeys, wild ducks, wild geese, peafowl. Finest 
birds for breeding or stocking. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. 9-20 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will bring thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
waters. Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. 
The hatural wild ge foods which are hardy and 
guaranteed Write describing waters and 
receive free planting advice, helpful literature. 


Wisconsin's Aquatic Nurseries 
BOX 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Your raw furs tanned and 
made into beautiful coats, 
scarfs, chokers, muffs, rugs, 
tte. Enormous — Send 
for FREE cata 

wee FELBER FUR CO. 


. Dearborn St. 
Dest.” MMI Chicago, II. 
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‘| keep it sweet. 


the control of predatory vermin. Birds 
of all kinds will desert a place where 
| there is no food, and caged birds will 
not breed, will have no desire to breed 
if they see no food for their babies. 
Waste lands of all kinds will grow 
grasses, clovers, seeds, berries, nuts, 
etc., etc., that cannot be profitably har- 
vested by man, yet can be harvested by 
game birds and animals to a degree that 
will be extraordinarily profitable. 

All life, its businesses and pleasures, 
is a risk of some sort and game-breed- 
ing is no exception to this rule. A city 
man who contemplates investing in 
game-breeding cannot be too careful in 
the selection of his prospective enter- 
prise. He must consider carefully 
what varieties of birds he intends 
breeding. All birds will do best in or 
near clear, clean water. Upland birds 
will do better on sandy, gravelly soil 
because clay soil will sour and will re- 
quire frequent turning over in order to 
Geese will not require 
much water but they will be better on 
low damp clays and rich pasture. 
Swans, ducks and teals love marshy 
places. Rabbits do best on ground that 
is rolling or hilly. A section abound- 
ing in “hog’s backs” would do very well 
for them. All birds and animals do 
better if they are well protected from 
north and northwest winds. Game 


|farms should be wind sheltered by hills 


or by thick rows of trees from these 
winds. Available lands, suitable for 
game-farming, are anything but scarce 
and I have seen lots of abandoned farms 
throughout the country that are most 
ideally adapted for game-farming. 

Thus the question of game-farming 
can be divided into these sections: 


1. Selection of place. 

2. Preparation of place. 

3. Selection and purchase of stock. 
4. Selection of help. 


Each of these divisions is of such im- 
portance that each must be done right 
if the prospective breeder is to succeed. 
Nothing should be done rashly or in 
haste. Move carefully so that there will 
be nothing to regret. It is better to 
make haste slowly than to regret at 
leisure. Learn by the experience of 
other breeders insofar as that is pos- 
sible. For instance, I know of a woman 
who invested $250,000 in importing 
valuable game and ornamental birds 
and lost every bird because of her se- 
lection of helpers. 


Suppose you do select the proper kind 
of birds as to youth, health and breed- 
ing. Then you must afford the con- 
ditions that will induce these birds to 
feel at home and to breed. When the 
hen bird is laying the eggs to your satis- 
faction, you will want to be sure the 
eggs are fertile. After the eggs are 
laid, how will you have them hatched? 


Will you put them under bantams o 
Wyandottes, in the incubator, or leay 
them under their own mother? If yoy 
have peahen eggs are you going to put 
them under a turkey hen, or give them 
to a Wyandotte? After the little chick 
are out, how will you feed them? Her 
is a section of game-breeding that re. 
quires more brains than many univer. 
sity professors, even, possess. Suppose 
you do feed your little chicks and your 
stock birds right and keep all of them 
at the right temperature, you will have 
to defend them against every couceiy. 
able kind of vermin, from microbes to 
wolves. 

Your market for your propagated 
birds is all right. It is awaiting yoy 
and calling lustily for your stock. But 
you must know how to ship the birds 
so that they will arrivé in good con. 
dition. 

Yes, indeed, no one need enter upon 
game-breeding with the idea that they 
are going in for for a brain rest! Un. 
doubtedly, such work will rest your 
brain from previous cares but no slug. 
gish-brained person need take up game- 
breeding. 

Game-breeding is tremendously fas 
cinating, particularly when you are in- 
terested in breeding_a rare bird or one 
that has not bred in domesticity be- 
fore, and especially when you are after 
vermin. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, I had the 
pleasure of meeting a game-breeder— 
a woman—who had taken up the work 
to cure herself of nervous prostration. 
She is more interested in rare and orna- 
mental birds and my wife and I en- 
joyed the glow of achievement shining 
in her eyes almost as. much as we did 
her birds when she showed us the young 
of her beautiful Nicobar pigeons that 
no other American breeder has suc- 
ceeded in breeding, as well as the young 
of the still rarer New Guinea pheasant 
dove—a bird as large as a chicken—of 
which I understand she has the only 
pair in captivity, and therefore is, of 
course, their only breeder. 

But whether one breeds the Ringneck 
pheasants and ducks for game clubs 
and shooting preserves, or prefers the 
more beautiful birds which will sell to 
parks, zoos and private’ estates and 
country homes, the work is exceedingly 
interesting and well worth while. But, 
as I have already said, it requires in- 
finite patience. 
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Soldier-Sportsmen 
(Continued from page 721) 


swamps. According to some local au- 
thorities he comes down to the streams 
to eat the salmon killed and left only 
partly consumed the previous autumn. 
The snow has kept these in a fair state 
of preservation, and if a little ripe, 
from a hunting point of view, the bears 
are said to only enjoy them the more. 


[N spring the Chilkoot garrison does 
its real bear hunting, for the hides 
are best at that time. Equipped with 
snow shoes (as is each man in the post) 
they travel over the snow which, up 
the river, is still too deep for com- 
fortable walking otherwise. Especi- 
ally if piloted by Gus Klaney, chief of 
the Frog Tribe of Tlingit Indians at 
Klukwan, and depending on the native 
guides in this vicinity, they can assure 
themselves they will “bring home the 
bacon.” 

Last spring one of the natives cap- 
tured alive a few-months-old. brown 
bear. He sold the cub to Company “E”’, 
wth Infantry, who kept him as a pet 
chained up in back of their barracks. 
As the bear grew he kept breaking a 
series of chains, each heavier than the 
last; but he liked Company E’s chow 
and did not leave the vicinity, so each 
time he was recaptured by one of the 

rporals detailed to care for him. This 
man would put on heavy gloves and a 
canvas peajacket as protection from the 

b’s claws and make a flying tackle. 

hile he held him, another soldier 

juld fasten on the collar and chain. 


} Finally E Company realized that 


‘Hutz” (as they called their pet, that 
ing the native word for “brown 
hear”) was becoming unmanageable. 
Even Corporal Reinald Matheson’s ber- 
rk strength was not enough to hold 
m. They wondered whether they 
ould have to kill him before he in- 
red someone. Hutz himself solved 
e problem by breaking his collar one 
ening and, heeding the call of the 
ild, taking to a blueberry patch be- 
nd the guard house. There he eluded 
capture for several days and finally 
lisappeared. Perhaps he is on the 
upper river growing up to the size of 
Old Baldy—every bear country has its 
Old Baldy, you know—whose tracks I 
saw last fall at the junction of the 
Klehini and Chilkat rivers. ; 


I FOUND fish still bleeding from his 
great claws, but he was “too wise” 

-I didn’t glimpse him. His hind foot, 

83 evidenced by his track, lacked but 
‘ie breadth of my forefinger of being 
‘ie length of my campaign hat. Back 
: the barracks afterward, I measured 

my hat and found the track must have 
een thirteen inches from claw to 
‘teel.” The first track I saw was one 
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SILBERMAN 


The Reliable Fur House Let Us Tan Your: Hide 


. Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 

That Paid tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 

dressed into buckskin glove leather. ear, 

MORE CASH dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 


last year—and will pay more made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


a a TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


. ° All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
to Silberman. Ask him why. ed. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 


t our Price Lists and con- skunk, mink, muskrat, et¢., made into gar- 
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k Fo REMODELING, Estimates if desired We 

and Market Forecast. sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 

COM PARE stock, Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits, FREE CATALOGUE AND 

STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
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THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
Ss + ILBERMAN 576 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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We will mount FREE, the head of the heaviest buck 
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‘ Write for rules of the contest anq, illustrated cata- 
logue. In the last three of our fifty years of business 
our business has tripled. There’s a reason. 
Mave your RAW FURS tanned H. H. MINER & SON 


and, made_ into beautiful coats, Taxidermists, Tanners & Furriers 


a DIRECT - FROM - FACTORY: Saranac Lake, N.Y. Established 1876 


PRICES. Big Savings. Latest 
styles. Highest grade fur tanning and 
workmanship guaranteed. Write for 
FREE illustrated catalog NOW. 
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328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK| | 116 West 39th St., P.O. Box18S, Times Square, NewYork 
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Established twenty years 
Menneth Smith, Pres. 
Ask youreelf, “Is the firm reliable, and will 
it save me money and give me.good style?’ 
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Send four our free style 
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ideas of the luxurious 
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GLOBE TANNING CO., 


254 g.E. First St., DES MOINES, IA. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner 
READING MICHIGAN 


The largest head or hide or the smallest receives 
its welcome into our specially equipped plant. 
Thirty special workmen for each kind of a 
job, bringing it to a finished product. Send 
for circulars. 

Big or small game heads, Catalog No. 5. Deer 
skins tanned, vests, jumpers, gloves or shirts 
made, Catalog No. 18. Open-mouth rug work, 
large and small skins, resetting teeth, lining, 
Catalog No. 4. Tanning on beef and_horse 
hides, Catalog No. 1. A different circular on 
ladies’ fine coat work, fine furs, chokers, on 
different kinds of furs. 
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WILLIAM A. 


BRU=TTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered wi a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that wili facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 

215 pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th St., |New York, N. Y. 
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where the front and hind foot had over- 
lapped, and being somewhat of a Che- 
chahco, I at first thought it all one 
track. This “track” must have mea- 
sured about eighteen inches, and I sure 
thought I was on the trail of some 
bear. “Old Baldy,” who lost a toe in a 
trap and hence is easily recognizable 
from his track, is notorious around 
Klukwan, the nearby native village, 
having permanently crippled one In- 
dian hunter. 


REALIZING that interest in big 

game hunting is largely responsible 
for the records in marksmanship with 
the rifle and automatic rifle held by the 
Infantry stationed here, the successive 
commanding officers of the post have 
been very liberal with leaves and fur- 
loughs for hunting purposes. No one 
who really wants to go is deprived of 
an opportunity of from a few days to 
a month’s hunting each year for big 
game, while the afternoons and even- 
ings (it doesn’t get dark until almost 
midnight in summer) suffice for fishing 
and small game hunting galore. 


Dwellers of the Open 
Country 
(Continued from page 724) 


looking carefully discovered them to 
be the white rumps of four antelope 
feeding away from me. Reining back 
and leaving the ponies behind the bluff 
I moved quickly along its opposite side 
up 4 draw or coulée running parallel 
to that in which the antelope were. 
The wind was in my favor and when 
well up this draw I knew that the game 
must be near me just over the bluff. 
So cocking my rifle I advanced towards 
the crest, ready. As I sighted the dip 
in the land beyond them, the antelope 
were less than 100 yards off. I threw 
up my rifle and just as the buck, a big 
fellow, raised his head, fired, aiming 
just back of his shoulder. Though he 
didn’t appear to falter, I saw almost 
instantly what appeared to be a large 
red splash on his white side. I fired 
immediately at a doe and she stumbled 
and went down as the buck and the 
two others went off down hill at top 
speed; but when reaching the edge of 
a small gully, about a quarter of a 
mile off, the buck seemed to stumble 
and then fell over on his side and lay 
quite still. Here was luck indeed and 


!the day still young! Cutting the doe’s 
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throat to let her bleed freely, I rap 
down to where the buck lay. He was 
quite dead and, as I discovered when 
cleaning him, shot right through the 
heart. Nevertheless he had run hard a 
good quarter of a mile before falling 
over dead. After cleaning the game, 
I went and got the ponies, loaded it 
on Teddy, then headed gradually west. 
ward intending to get back to the 
ranch if possible before dark. We 
rested and lunched at noon at a small 
creek of good water, from the grassy 
edges of which a dozen fat mallards 
jumped at our approach, and I re 
solved, as soon as possible, to give this 
creek a hunt with the shotgun. 


Our noon-day halt over, we set out 
again keeping a due westerly course, 
Puffing contentedly on my pipe as the 
ponies ambled steadily along, I enjoyed 
to the fullest the satisfied feelings of 
a hunt successfully accomplished. The 
weather was glorious. The high, pure 
air, clear as a bell, and with the crisp 
tang of autumn in it, gave with every 
breath a feeling of life, energy and 
vigor. Overhead stretched a cloudless, 
turquoise sky reaching on all sides to 
a distant horizon of dipping and roll- 
ing prairie, while riding over the gentle 
rise and fall of springy turf one al- 
most had the feeling of being borne 
on the long billows of some smooth 
sea. 


The afternoon was well on when we 
rode down to the flat bottom land and 
through a grove of cottonwoods crossed 
the Chugwater, the largest stream 
hereabouts, and at this point about 
eight miles from the ranch. Riding 
up the gradual slope on the west side 
of the valley I spied, way off to the 
left and silhouetted against the sky 
line, two-buck antelope. Here was 
more game, so keeping quietly on until 
hidden from view, I again left the 
ponies and making a long detour to 
the west approached with the wind in 
my face and the nearly setting sun at 
my back. The bucks were feeding out 
on an almost flat piece of prairie, so 
taking off my hat and throwing myself 
flat I wormed my way gradually for- 
ward, taking advantage of every small- 
est irregularity in the ground. The 
dazzling rays of the setting sun shin- 
ing directly from me towards the game 
probably helped in my not being dis- 
covered. I had, however, arrived at 
a point from whence there was no more 
cover between us than on the surface 
of a billiard table, so taking a long 
breath and a careful aim at the larger 
buck well up on the back I steadily 
squeezed the trigger. Down he went 
as if hit with a poll ax. Not firing at 
the other, as we now had all we could 
carry, I walked quickly up to the fallen 
buck counting 220 paces on the way. 
He had been shot through the spine 
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dead. Hurriedly cleaning him, I went 
back and got the ponies. The gray 
vigorously objected to having the buck 
packed on him, and snorted, kicked and 
bucked. But taking off my vest I effec- 
tively blindfolded him by throwing it 
over his head and buttoning it under- 
neath. Then, after more murmurings 
and snorts on the part of the gray, I 
got the buck securely tied on behind 
my saddle and climbing on we again | 
set out for home, arriving there hun-| 
gry, but happy, about an hour after 
dark. 





Penetration 
(Continued from page 725) | 


fortunate in having opportunities to | 
note the effect on big game of almost | 


every type of American and some for-| __ ee 


eign cartridges. The following exam- | 
ple is one of the many which have come | 
under my observation: 

In a party that hunted together 
through seven seasons and killed much 
big game there were .30-.40s, two Krags 
and a Winchester Model ’95, with 28- 
inch barrel and two ’95 Model Win- 
chester with 24-inch barrel chambered 
for the .30 caliber Model 1903 cartridge 
wtih 220 grain bullet. We found by 
repeated tests that the .30-.40 invaria- 
bly had better penetration than the 
30 703 on game that was shot under 
150 yards, and, of course, this took in 
a large share of the bag. Between 150 
and 200 yards the .30-.40 often gave 
better penetration than the .30 ’03 under 
similar circumstances, but over 200 
yards the .30 ’03 gave the better pene- 
tration. At first we naturally supposed 
that the .30 ’03 shooting a bullet of the 
same weight and diameter at a higher 
velocity than the .30-.40 would give bet- 
ter penetration, but after repeated in- 
stances came to our attention where it 
would not give as much penetration as 
the .80-.40 at short range, we checked 
up on it carefully. The .30 ’03 was 
surely a killer. It delivered the punch 
but we would have liked it better if the 
bullet had been a little tougher. About 
2,000 foot seconds velocity seemed to be 
as much speed as this bullet could stand 
and still hang together. 

The illustrations are of .30-40-200 
bullets that have killed game. They} 
show that the mushrooming effect was | 
good and yet left enough of the base 
to give good driving power. 

I am without any first hand informa- | 
tion on the Western .30 cal., 06,180 gr. | 





Lubaloy bullet, but I have had some fine 
reports on it. I have seen the groups 
it made at different ranges, and I think 
it is the most accurate high velocity bul- | 
let of the mushroom type I have ever | 
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Ithaca No.4 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


get an Ithaca skotgun. An Ithaca takes one 
out where health and happiness are to be found. 
We gladly advise, if you need a little advice in 
selecting just the right gun. 


Ithaca .os 
ns me 
$37.50 tor$700 
Ithaca single 
barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 
Catalogue free. 
ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25, ithaca, N. Y. 








SEND FOR SPORTSMEN’S BOOK CATALOG 


It contains descriptions of all leading outdoor books with prices. 
a ready reference. 


Keep it as 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 W. 57th Street, N. Y. City. | 
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EVIL BUG | 
e1! a FLIES | 


HERE has long been a demand for flies more dur- 

able than the feather fly, with some of the effect- 

iveness of DEVIL BUGS, but priced to compete 
with feather flies. Here they are—DEVIL BUG HAIR 
FLIES! 

Like the wings and tails of DEVIL BUGS those of 
DEVIL BUG HAIR FLIES are of deer’s hair, that 
instead of collapsing when they hit the water expand 
and move as if alive! 

These flies are not only remarkably effective, but 
they easily outlast feather flies, being tied with fine 
copper wire that does not rot and give way. 


Devil Bug Hair Flies come in two types of bodies: 
Silkateen and cotton, and chenille and tinsel. There 
are three sizes: Trout, Bass and Salmon. | have used 
these flies for two years and guarantee them to be 
deadly effective. Prices are as follows: 


Trout Size: 


Silkateen and cotton body, 24 patterns....... 20 cents 

Chenille and tinsel body, 12 patterns......... 30 cents 
Bass Size: 

Silkateen and cotton body, 24 patterns....... 25 cents 

Chenille and tinsel body, 12 patterns......... 35 cents 


Salmon Size: 
Chenille and 
tinsel body, 6 
patterns, 
$1.25. 






BASS FLIES 


THE DEVIL BUG CRAWFISH 


Here is one of the greatest Bass getters we 


Put a buck shot on line three feet 


ever made. 
be Let sink to bottom. The Craw- 


fieh fi noneggaonna fforts to get to the surface 
fish floats and its efforts to 
give an exact imitation of a live Crawfish trying 


| to escape. List price, 75 cents. 


} Ta 
hag 
Drop a line for our booklet ‘‘How to Catch 
Fish” based on a lifetime spent as a fisherman — 
} and guide. We 
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OLD FORGE, N. Y. 
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Hunting Big Game with Dogs 
* . 
in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 

For two and a half years | hunted with 
Paul J. Rainey and trained his dogs for big 
game on our trip to Africa. After a short 
visit to America I returned on my own re- 
sponsibility to Africa and spent two addi- 
tional years there hunting and taking moving 
pictures. 

These. experiences have been put in book 
form which contains an enthralling narrative 
divided into 27 chapters giving an exact ac- 
count of my exciting adventures and novel 
experiences and each chapter more interesting 
than the preceding one. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


215 pages. 








Autocamping 
By F, E. BRIMMER 


Long before camping with a motor be- 
came what it now is, the ideal American 
vacation, Mr. Brimmer was blazing the way, 
and for the fun of it finding out all about 
it. For as many as five consecutive months 
he has lived in the outdoors with his family, 
including small children. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


256 pages. 





Trail Craft 


By CLAUDE P. FORDYCE 


In this book an experienced outdoorsman 
and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, Mo- 
tor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 
Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place of 
the Doctor. 


202 pages. Cloth, $2.50 


Illustrated. 





Book of the Black Bass 
New, Thoroughly Revised Edition 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


This new revised edition contains the com- 
plete scientific and life history of the bass, 
together with a practical treatise on angling 
and fly fishing, and a full account of tools 
and tackle. This new edition contains nu- 
merous black and white illustrations and 
many in colors. This new edition, therefore, 
is virtually a new book. 

548 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $4.50 





Excellent Holiday Suggestions 





“Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers” 
Real Frontier Days in Texas 
By CAPT. J. B. GILLETT 


A book that will grip and hold you from 
start to finish, dealing with vivid realism the 
life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, 
keen-eyed guardians of the Texas frontier, in 
the days of the wild Indian, the buffalo herds, 
the cattle rustler, the “bad man” and all that 
made up the old-time frontier. The author's 
description of the great gun fight that wiped 
out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 
thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 

Cloth, $2.50 


332 pages. Illustrated. 





Complete Dog Book 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries are fully described in this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities and particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. 
Clath, $3.00 


353 pages. Illustrated. 





Little Nature Library 


4 VOLS. 


The Little Nature Library consists of four 
handsome volumes containing more than 
1,100 pages of absorbing text and illustra- 
tions treating on all manner of nature sub- 
jects. Each book is handsomely cloth-bound, 
size 5% x 81% inches. The titles are: 
“Birds,” by Neltje Blanchan; “Butterflies,” by 
Clarence Wood; “Wild Flowers,”’ by Neltje 
Blanchan, and “Trees,” by Julia Ellen Rogers. 


1104 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $7.50 














An African Holiday 


A fascinating story of big game hunting 
in Africa 


By RICHARD L. SUTTON 


A writer of wide experience and a scientist 
of international reputation, he has grasped 
the salient points and emphasized the im- 
portant features in a way that is bound to 
appeal to every sportsman. 


It is illustrated with over a hundred pho- 
tographs which graphically convey the ex- 
perience of the author and his party on 
their trip from the coast into the interior of 
Africa. 


380 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.25 








Butterfly Book 


By W. J. HOLLAND 


A manual for the ready identification of 
the commoner species found in the United 
States and Canada. Color illustrations for 
identification accompanied by descriptions. 


382 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


Insect Book 
By LELAND 0. HOWARD 


A popular account of the bees, wasps, ants, 
grasshoppers, flies and other North American 
insects, exclusive of the butterfly, moth and 
beetles. 


429 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 





Reptile Book 
By RAYMOND L, DITMARS 


Comprehensive popularized work on the 
structure and habits of the turtles, porpoises, 
crocodilians, lizards, and snakes which in- 
habit the United States and Northern Mexico. 


472 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 





Tree Book 
By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


A popular guide to a knowledge of the 
trees of North America and to their uses 
and cultivation. 


Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


589 pages. 








We can supply any book published on outdoor subjects 
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on. I am very anxious to try it out 
on big game. 





FTER I get back to my base of sup- 

plies in Montana and have had a 
chance to try some of the new bullets 
in my Springfield and .256 Newton and 
other high powers that I have played 
with, I will send in my experience with 
them. I have used all types of the 
high power cartridges that have been 
turned out in the country during the 
last ten years except the new Lubaloy 
hollow-point bullet. Like many West- 
ernsI have appreciated the advantages 
of the high power rifle and when the 
soft point bullets made for them could 
not be depended upon, I substituted the 
solid metal jacket and obtained pretty 
good results, far better results than 
with the soft nose, and for shooting at 
running game in heavy brush or Jack 
pine timber the solid point bullets are 
far superior. 

It is most desirable to get a more 
effective bullet for the high power, but 
until we do I do not think we had better 
junk the old reliables. I know that if 
I were very hungry and had a chance} ge 
shot at the north side of a deer, as he 
was headed south through brush and 
timber, I’d a lot rather have an old .45- 
70-405 than a .22 high power, .250 or 
.256. 






















18th Annual 
Mid-Winter Handicap 
Target Tournament 
Registered by the A.T. A. 
An entirely new program 


inehurst 


ss NORTH CAROLINA 


January 5th to 10th, 1925 
$2500.00 added in cash and trophies 
Weekly trapshooting tournaments thru 

the season. Six Leggett Ideal Traps. 
Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Jan. 26th 
to 3ist, for money and trophies. 
CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN OPENS JAN. Sth _ 
pecial Rates to Mid-Winter shooters 
. al Rarield Trial participants 
For Information address: 
General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 



















HALFONTE- 
DON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very center 
of things. Hospitable, homelike. 
Every season of the year is enjoy- 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Winter recreations outdoors in- 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 
American Plan . Al: 
Illustrated Wades rat Oo 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 






























































































BERMUDA— 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 
(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 days from New York 
one ° SS 
Sailings Twice Weekly FEE 
From New York Wed. and Sat. Lila SSS 
Via New Palatial Twin- Vk HO ] | f SN 
Screw Oil-Burning 47 \) 
Steamers, 4 { 
“FORT VICTORIA” tf 
“FORT ST. GEORGE” \\ 
Fastest Steamers on the N\ 
New York-Bermuda Route 
Offering passengers the 
comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed on highest class 
transatlantic liners. 
ickets are interchange- 


able on these two steamers, which land their 
passengers directly at Hamilton Dock. 


No Passports Modern Hotels All Sport 


Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse 
Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, etc. 

ST. GEORGE HOTEL, Bermuda—Especially at- 

tractive, located in the historic, picturesque and 

quaint part of Bermuda. Excellent cuisine and 

service. Magnificent tiled covered and heated 

swimming pool. a 


































Riding the Wild Bull Moose 
of Grand Lake 


(Continued from page 733) 



























Then we moved ahead again. The dis- 
tance lessened slowly. Now we were 
three hundred feet from the moose, 
and up came the head again, but with 
that slow, easy motion that told us he 
suspected nothing as yet. So we held 
our breath and froze till the horns dis- 
appeared once more. This time we felt 
we could get into short range. Like a 
feather the canoe went over the soft 
mud and water, two hundred feet, a 
hundred and fifty, a hundred—-and up 
came the great head with a jerk that 
told us some subtle sense had warned 
the moose. But he could not see us or 
smell us as yet, for the great beds of 
lilies hid us as we crouched flat in the 
canoe, still drifting toward him. 





























New York's newest and most 







beautifully furnished hotel ~ 
accomodating 1034 quests 
Broadway at 63% Street. 




































West Indies 


Delightful ‘Cruises to the Gems of the 
Caribbean Sea 


ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 
350 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 






For illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotei, or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Local Tourist Agent 











Little Nature Library 
4 Vols. 


Fascinating Secrets of Nature That 
Everyone Should Know 


It’s So Easy to Know Nature 


The Little Nature Library consists of four j 
handsome volumes containing more than 1,100 i 
pages of absorbing text and illustrations treat- 
ing on all manner of nature subjects. Each 
book is handsomely cloth bound, size 5% x 8144 
inches. The titles are: “Birds,” by Neltje 
Blanchan; “Butterflies,” by Clarence Wood; 
“Wild Flowers,” by Neltje Blanchan, and 
“Trees,” by Julia Ellen Rogers. They are not 
dry-as-dust scientific Nature books—but every 
Paragraph, every page, every illustration en- 

























E were not more than fifty feet 

away when he caught a glimpse of 
us, and the big ears shot forward, the 
long, pendant nose began to wave and 
quest. Now for the rush! For he 
would start in an instant. 
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Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 


how to build 


stairways, etc. 


chimneys; rustic 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


getting ambitious, had tried to do the 
same later with a bull. But we found 
to our dismay that when we rushed the 
bull to get alongside for the mount, he 
could whirl around quicker than we 
could turn. In fact the cow and the 
bull both had fought us clear off the 
lake on that occasion. So we did not 
get our picture, but we did get the 
thrills of the hand-to-hand fight. 

We plotted once more, and came to 
the conclusion that if we wanted to ride 
a bull we should have to get him in 
some place where he couldn’t move 
faster than we could. And, of course, 
the logical place was a swamp. So 
we lay for the old bull in the swamps. 
And we got him, too, that is, we got 
alongside. But instead of running, 
Mr. Moose just bumped his nose, 
backed into the reeds, and faced us 
with lowered horns, bared teeth, and 
blazing eyes. It was like trying 
to jump the barbed wire in no 
man’s land. For every time we turned 
he faced us, and any sudden spring 
from the canoe would have tipped it, 
leaving one man upset right under the 
front feet of a fighting bull, and the 
other somewhere in the air on the horns 
of the mighty warrior. So again we 
backed out. 

For a real wild bull moose is no pet. 
In the first place, his horns weigh about 
a pound for every inch of spread. That 
is to say, a moose with a spread of 
sixty inches will have horns weighing 
a little over sixty pounds. And to get 
hit with these is just about equal to 
a head on collision with a Ford. Also 
back of these horns are the mighty 
neck muscles of a beast considerably 
bigger and heavier than the average 
horse. Also, Mr. Horse turns his back 
to you when he intends a kick. But 
Mr. Moose puts up his hoofs in true 
boxer style, prodding with them in such 
fashion that he can push them right 
through a man’s chest. .And besides 
these are the yellow teeth, able to grip 
and bite and tear with terrific power. 

We couldn’t make a frontal attack 
with any real hope. So we had backed 
out while the backing was good, and 
planned anew. And our idea was this. 
Any real fighter can be stampeded. If 
he gets the idea of battle in his brain 
he will battle right on to the end. But 
if you can surprise him and get him on 
the run, then that idea will persist along 
enough to get a picture. 

Also we counted on our experience 
with wild animals. All of them 
will run if you leave them a clear 
way out. Of course, I except the 
wounded beast, or the mother with 
young, or the bull in mating season. 
And it was this we counted on in this 
ride. 

We would leave the moose what 
seemed an easy getaway. But handi- 

capped with the deep mud he could go 
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only slowly, while we could turn in hy. 
hind him, catch up, and then ride hip, 

So the instant the great head can, 
up to us, we shot forward with wil 
yells. We slapped the water with pag. 
dles till it sounded like volley Shooting 
with rifles, but always we were carefy| 
to leave an alluring opening so that hy 
seemed to have a dignified avenue of 
retreat. 

And to our joy, it worked! 

One instant the magnificent old bul 
faced us. His eyes glared red fire. His 
mane rose and fell. His yellow teeth 
were bared, and his nostrils, red 4s 
blood snorted foam and muddy water, 
Then he began to side-step and finally 
as we turned in behind him, he tried t 
break into a run. We had him going 
all right. And our blood thrilled to the 
fact that now we had a fighting chan 
for the mount. 

In a few seconds we were alongside, 
and I rose in the prow of the canoe 
Harry put me right at his rump, and 
over I went on: the broad and bristling 
back. 

But the instant I touched him he shot 
up in the air like a torpedo. I felt like 
the start of a swift journey to the 
moon. One instant I giabbed wildly 
for any hand hold, and then, whirling, 
struck the bog feet first and sunk into 
my chin; hopelessly bogged down right 
under the tail of the bull. In fact | 
could feel his back feet trying to kick, 
Showers of water and mud shot through 
the air till I was almost blinded. But 
above all the racket I could hear the 
camera man talking turkey to the rang- 
ers and shouting, “Turn me right. How 
can I get a picture if you keep spin- 
ning around like a top. Head me for 
the moose it. I didn’t get that pic- 
ture. Keep me headed for the moose!!” 

You see, when I landed on him, the 
moose made one wild drive right at the 
scow with the camera in it. And both 
the rangers, intent on saving the ex- 
pensive camera, swerved around, but 
each in a different direction. Also the 
old scow, once started whirling, kept it 
up merrily. In spite of the language 
of the camera man, it was a minute 
or so before the camera was _ headed 
right and steady once more. 

In the meantime I was striving to 
keep my chin above the bog. Harry 
hurried to me with the canoe, and with 
both hands gripping the nose of it, I 
pried myself loose and aboard once 
more. Then we set about to round up 
the moose, which was waltzing unde- 
cided toward one and then toward the 
other enemy in front. He had evidently 
realized that a straight ahead was his 

best trick. 

So we got around him again. And 
this time I yelled to Harry, “Put me 
right on his back.” 

You see, my shirt was bagging out 
with mud, my pockets were filled with 
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it, and my moccassins. Also the moose 
was fairly greased with soft, oozy mud, 
and his hair was too short for a hand 
grip. I must grab his bristling mane 
or slide off again. For my legs were 
entirely inadequate to clip the swelling 
barrel of his body. 

And Harry did it. He shot the canoe 
right up the moose’s spine and with a 
yell I went over again; this time well 
up on the moose’s back. 


fut again the moose fooled us. He 
leaped forward with a peculiar shim- 
mying-hesitation—rising-two-step that 
jarred my teeth together with a snap 
and sent me dizzy and groping once 
more for a hold. Scrambling along the 
back of the bull I made out to grip a 
bit of the bristling mane, and hung on 
for dear life. 

Across the bog we went in a pother 
of mud and foam, till his feet touched 
the harder ground on the rim. Then 
shaking himself like a dog, he rose un- 
der me and leaped out while I shot back- 
ward on my shoulders in the bog again. 

It was at this point that I had told 
the ranger to cover me with his rifle. 
For that bog was eighteen or twenty 
feet of mud with a slim cover of water. 
And the moose would be on good ground 
while I was helpless in the mud. So, if 
he turned then, it would be all over ex- 
cept the benediction. 

But luck played with us still. He 
acted like a perfect gentleman. He 
never turned to get even with us, but 
slowly and deliberately trotted off for 
about fifty yards. Then he actually 
stopped—as moose are so apt to, and 
with all the deliberation in the world 
turned his huge head to look at us, 
as if to say, “Well, this is certainly 
some queer-acting animal, but I got out 
of that easier than I hoped.” Then he 
loped away, and the enfolding forest 
swallowed him, while the canoes re- 
trieved me from the bog, and slowly we 
turned homeward, jubilant, for break- 
fast. We had done the thing so many 
said was impossible. We had a picture 
record of it. And we had felt the thrill 
of a real hand to hand struggle with 
the moose on equal terms. Those old 
Red Indians of the mound had nothing 
on us. So we saluted them in memory 
and wished them good hunting in the 
spirit land, while we grinned and pro- 
ceeded to wrap ourselves around a good, 
warm, well-cooked breakfast. The 
world seemed a pretty decent place to 
live in after all. 
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A Bit of Southern Angling 


(Continued from page 727) 


WS U.S. HEADQUARTERS 
2 MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
= and Repair Parts 


Shotguns, Rifles, Over an 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 
Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25¢ 
A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
224 East 42nd Se.. New York 















































the story sound more reasonable and to 
leave a better impression on Doc of his 
(Jack’s) probity. At first Jack was in- 















been too conservative in his estimate, 
and that he should have fixed the num- 
ber of sharks at fifteen thousand. 


Rout after much persuasion and only 

as a personal favor to Doc the num- 
ber of sharks in the story was reduced 
to nine thousand seven hundred, and no 
argument nor eloquence on my part 
could get the figure any lower. As Doc 
seemed willing to swallow Jack’s story 
about killing fifty pintail ducks in one 
shot, and the story about landing a 
sixty-five pound red fish, and several 
other stories that would make Aesop 
blush, I do not believe Doc should be 
criticized for concentrating his objec- 
tions on the shark story. I think that 
Doc felt in view of the dramatic and 





S reapy demand for Railway Mail 
Clerks. Pays $135 to $195 a month. 


Steady work, steady pay. Six days on, 


: ; : Six days off. Full pay always. Vacations, 
emotional manner in which Jack told} sick leaves, other advantages. No pull ,’ 
needed, no experience necessary. All you ¢ 


his stories, with his high tenor voice . 


pitched at its loudest and his hands and 
feet all co-operating, it would be too 
much of a physical strain for anyone 
to undertake to straighten out, or mod- 
ify, all of Jack’s stories. Again, why 
not let Jack be happy as he believes his 
stories are all true even if no one else 
does. But I am sure if Jack’s hands and 
feet were tied, it would be as though 
he had been struck dumb. 


need is my expert coaching that he'ps 
you pass exams with such high marks® ¢ 
that you get one of the first jobs open. ¢ 
Thousands now in Civil Service ,¢% 

owe their jobs to me. Write now , 
for big FREE BOOK. Tells ¢ 
all about Civil Service, how ,¢% 

you can get the job you on Dept. A-135 

want and all about my ¢ Rochester, N. Y. 
money - back guarantee. ,% Sirs: Send me with- 
Send today. e out charge your Cata- 


° log explaining your 
PATTERSON CIVIL ,° guaranteed tion. 
SERVICE SCHOUL ae ato ae 


Dept. A-135 an 
Rochester, N. Y. 4° Address 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug work 
a specialty. Where you send in 
a set of teeth and want a papier 
mache form made for bear, wolf, 
coyote, fox, wildcat, etc., we can 
put them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with 
waxed or painted mouth and waxed tongue 
which look natural and perfect. We buy all 
kinds of small animal teeth. Get our new 
illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 


Patterson 
Civil Service 
School 


Name 





OC says that when their stories 

are weighed together, Johnnie is 
really a greater liar than Jack, but 
Johnnie tells his tales so modestly and 
quietly that they are not so offensive to 
one’s credulity, and he leaves the im- 
pression that he is really only trying 
to outdo Jack, and so went on the re- 
enactment of the Arabian Nights on our 
whole trip, with our two Baron Munch- 
hausen guides. 

This story would be too long if I 
undertook to tell all the amusing and 
interesting. events of the trip. Suffice 
it that our best expectations were real- 
ized in the matter of quantity of fish. 
Fishing off the numerous shell keys in 
the Gulf and in the adjacent bayous, 
we caught specimens of nearly every 
salt water fish to be found there. In 
the three days’ fishing we caught about 
six hundred fish; enough to keep our 
own table bountifully supplied during 
the trip. Enough for the guides to 
bring home to their families and their 
neighbors; and finally two baskets as 
large as Doc and myself could carry 
home to supply our own friends and 
neighbors. 

Can any one living in a large city 
beat that for a fishing trip in waters 
distant only a few hours from his of- 
fice? 





‘BURLINGTO 
“HOTEL : 


VERMONT AVENUE AT THOMAS CIRCLE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A QUIET REFINED HOTEL ~ 
FIVE MINUTES WALK TO EVERY THING 
ROOM WITH BATH~ $230 TO $499 


CLUB BREAKFAST 50£ TO #192 
SPLENDID TABLE DHOTE DINNER $139 











Book of the Black Bass 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


Author of “Bass, Pike, Perch, and Other 
Game Fishes of America,” etc. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


Since 1920 Dr. Henshall, the Grand Old 
Man of Fishing, has been at work rewriting 
his famous Book of the Black Bass, which 
contains the complete scientific and life 
history of the bass, together with a practical 
treatise on Angling and Fly-Fishing, and a 
full account of tools and tackle. To the il- 
lustrations Dr. Henshall has given the same 
minute care that he has given to the text. 
With the exception of some line drawings, 
they are new and consist in many black-and- 
whites and several very fine ones in color. 
This edition, therefore, of the Book of the 
Black Bass is virtually a new book. It will 
be as welcome to Blass Bass fishermen as 
the pull at the end of their lines, while it 
Proves more than ever Dr. Henshall’s right 
to be called “‘the Father of the Blass Bass.” 


9 illustrations, 548 pages. 


PRICE $4.50 


A copy of the book, handsomely bound in 
¥% Turkey Morocco, costs $10.00 net. 


Angler 


By LEONARD HULIT 


“The Salt Wa- 
ter Angler” is 
much more than 
just a book about 
salt water fishing: 
it is a compendium 
of valuable and in- 
teresting informa- 
tion for salt water 
anglers. First, the 

book contains a practical biography of each 
species of fish angled for along the Atlantic 
seaboard, illustrated by authoritative plates 
from the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
Here the reader may learn the characteris- 
tics of the various fishes discussed and 
where they may be looked for under given 
conditions. 

Added to this is a complete list and de- 
scription of tackle necessary for taking dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. There are chapters on 
“The Modern Surf Rod,” “Ways of the Fish- 
hook,” “Selection and Care of Lines,” and 
“Surf Casting Sinkers.” These are also il- 
lustrated with drawings and photographs of 
the various tackle described. 

Together with the recital of the looks and 
habits of the many salt water fish, is neces- 
sary and invaluable information concerning 
the bait used to attract each kind. Not only 
does every species of fish require a different 
bait; but the same fish have varying tastes 
and will bite greedily one day on a bait that 
they may refuse to touch the next, 


PRICE $3.50 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th STREET, N. Y. CITY 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible oy aoe ge Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken imported and American specimens. 
Inglehurst Kennels. Home of imported champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, N. J., Address Charles Inglee, 155 
Montague, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, FOUR MONTHS OLD, 
beauties, no better breeding, real bird dogs. $30. 
Also. pointers, four months, $25. All papers 
furnished, ship C. O. D. C, Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL IRISH- EN- 
glish-Llewellyn-Gordon setter pups and_ trained 
dogs. Pointers, Irish water spaniels. Chesapeake 
Bay retrievers, splendid stock. Enclose 8 cents 
in stamps for descriptive price lists. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTERS, 8 MONTHS, 
over distemper. Champion blood lines. All papers. 
$30. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 6 MONTHS 
old, yearling dog, two-year-old bitch, farm raised, 
real hunters. Carl K. Bixler, Corning, Iowa, 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


OLDEN TYME EXTRA LONG EARED 

registered American fox hound puppies; rich black 

d tans, beauties. Descriptive illustrated circular 
Earl Gossett, Box 35F, Bannock, Ohio, 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s' Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 





FOR SALE—BEAGLES, 2 MONTHS TO 4 
years old. Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Ind. 


TRAINED TREE DOGS, FOX AND 
rabbit hounds, C. O. D., trial. W. O. Henson, 
Xenia, Illinois, 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, FOX 
Prices reasonable. Will 
tree dogs. Joe 


NO. 1 
and rabbit hounds. Trial. 
furnish apers with some of 
Sarver, Cowden, IIl. 


FOR SALE—A-1 COON HOUND ON TRIAL. 
C Scott, S105, Sedalia, Ky. 





rabbit hounds. Trial, photos. Arthur McKesson, 


North Liberty, Ind, 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS FOX HOUNDS, 
beagle hounds, coon hounds, blood hounds and 
setters; partly and well broken, puppies of all 
breeds; we ship C, O. D. 10c for catalogue. 
Landis Kennels, Mohnton, Pa. 


It will identify you, 


AIREDALES 


—_—_ 
LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER AIREDALES. 
Seven grand litters reserved for Xmas deliv 
The ideal present for man, woman or child. ; 
dogs are noted for intelligence, courage, loyalty 
and hunting ability and in addition are winning 
wherever shown. A small deposit will reserve 
you a pup for shipment on exact date you specify 
Send for mating list and literature. Lou Holliday 
Victor, Mont. (Reference, Wm. Bruette, Editor} 


AIREDALE TERRIERS OF RANK—HERP 
you can get what you want. Quality and Breeding, 
Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


a 
BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


ee ee a 

WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years experience in developing shoot. 
ing dogs on grouse and quail, Excellent refe:. 
ences. A. E. Seidel,, Danville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 

I.ion Hounds, Varmint and _ Rabbit 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK 
and opossum hounds. Setters, pointers on: trial, 
broken and unbroken, Pets, farm dogs, pups, 
Pigeons. Catalogue 10c stamps. Kiefers Garden 
Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa., i. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken. 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


HEALTHY, INTELLIGENT, REGISTERED, 
mammoth. Great Danes Kennels, Dept. F, New 
Richmond, Ind. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, 5 MONTHS OLD. 
Eligible to registration. Andrew Becker, R. 1, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
Spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year 
age or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wisconsin. 


GREYHOUND PUPPIES, BEAUTIES 
from registered, champion stock. Spring Brook 
Farm. Littleton, Mass, 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES 9 MONTHS TO 
one year old, Eligible. Dr, Pink, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 


FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS OF EXCEL 
lent quality, $50 and up. Order your boy's 
Christmas present now. Also bred female for sale. 
At stud “Comet of Rydol,” a son of Dolf Von 
Tusternbrook. Fee $50. Wilson Coruth, Wil 
liams, Iowa. 


KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner to imme, 
diately register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac: 
tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care: 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies;>Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement. 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Fetriev- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults ind Vices, et«. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, ‘$1.00 
FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


Aa. GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
; % dollar size 53c; gle cent. and catalog 
i Norman Schultz, tiseie Springs, Colo. 


LIVE STOCK 


SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern. Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 


Lakes, Wis 


FERRETS FOR HUNTING RABBITS AND 
other game, A-1 stock. Write your want. Irving 
Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING ae AND 
hunting rabbits, first-class stock. C, Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 


MALLARDS THAT CALL, BRED FROM 
the wild, Pair, $4.00; trio for $5.00. U. S. 
Routzong, Cotter, Ark. 


FOR SALE—FERRETS, SKUNKS, 
racoon, red fox, mink, muskrats, opossum, mus- 
“ovy ducks. B. Ti ippman, Dept. 7, Caledonia, 
Minn.* 


FERRETS FOR SALE, EITHER COLOR. 
Write Harry Chandler, New London, O., Route 5. 


HANDLED FERRETS, CHEAP. EITHER 
olor. Clarence Snider, Somerset, Ohio. 


WANTED — BROTHER COON HUNTERS 
and trappers, all of you, get your name and address 
ome at once, don’t fail, investigate, be successful, 
mportant information for you, increase your knowl- 
edge, don’t miss this, Send me name and address 
at once for particulars. A postcard will do, write 
plainly, No ee! Address, Raymond Binga- 
wan, Batavia, Ohio, R. 


ENGLISH AND FITCH FERRETS. BOOK- 
let free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio, 


FOX HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS. SEVEN 
out of every ten foxes you go after. A set that 
cain, snow, ice or rabbits never destroy. Try my 
method, Sample “4, illustrations and instruc- 
ions all for $3.00. F, Josco, So. Panpack, Pa. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
aan. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 

anada. 


SUPERIOR RANCH BRED MINK—OUR 
pedigreed mink are the kind that start you 
right. Our beginners’ service will keep you right. 
Davis-Charlton mink are dark, finely furred, and 
ey raise young. Early orders get the pick. 
Booklet on mink 25c. Davis-Charlton Fur Farms, 
Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


MALLARD 


Vance, Belen, 


FOR SALE—DOMESTICATED 
ducks, Ten dollars pair. je 
New Mexico. 


_ TRAPPERS—CRAGO CELEBRATED LEAP- 
ing traps, lightest, surest, highest catching, strong- 
est holding traps made. Missoula Clutch Trap 
Uompany, Missoula, Montana. 


START FUR FARMING. SKUNKS EASILY 
raised, Bred females for sale. Instructive, in- 
terestin: Descriptive catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farm, Springfield, Minn: 


MALLARDS, $1.25; 6 FOR $7; DRAKES, 
a step from wild, $2. Carl K, Bixler, Corning, 
owa. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water 
Fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. 
Sm - teas list, E. Jaser’s Phgasantry, Wal- 
alla, Mic 


————LQ 
FERRESS FOR USE IN DRIVING RATS, 


rabbits and other game from their dens. We have 

White or brown, large or — males $4.50, females 

$450, pair $8.50; ship C. O. D. anywhere ; ‘list free. 
Younger, Dept. 3, Newton Falls, Ohio. 
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LIVE STOCK—(Continued) 


THOROUGHBRED eotLee CANARIES. 
Choice mating stock. Splendid singers. Prices 
reasonable, Frank Caduff, Pit 16th Ave., Newark, 


. 


_REGISTERED SILVER ar CANA- 


Can ranch foxes for you and guarantee one hun- 
dred per cent increase. Also Asiatic Karakul Fur 
Sheep that pene Persian Lamb Fur. Reasbeck’s 
Fur Farm, Vankleek Hill, Ontario, 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


WILD DUCK FOODS THAT BRING THE 
ducks in swarms. Liberal discount on orders 
placed during winter; 28 years experience; 
tions gladly answered, Helpful literature. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 278 H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


oh 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. ee supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 


ALLIGATOR SKIN, TANNED, HEAD AND 
feet on, 4 feet long, $9. Just the ‘thin, for your 
den. Mountain lion and other skins. Ibert Ger- 
lach, New Orleans, La, 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


SAUER SHOTGUNS, SAUER-MAUSER 
Rifles and Pistols. Your safety lies in your deal- 
ing dieect with the factory’s sole and only agent 
in America, by doing so you will receive genuine 
new goods of pre-war quality and war prices, 
You have the Guarantee of J auer & Son, 
as well as our own back a ae transaction. 
Address The Milford Co., Milford, Delaware. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measurers fee Metallic ‘Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells ; J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook ke , * Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


LAND, REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


MUSKOKA LAKE, CANADA. CHOICE 
lake frontage, five to seven dollars a foot, deep lots, 
Fishing, hunting, bathing, etc. Easil "accessible. 
Ideal camp location. Details o< . Bodamer, 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ONE HUNDRED ACRES 
land at Penfield, in heart of dcer country. L. W. 
Smith, Penfield, Pa. 


GAME PRESERVE “DE LUXE.” TWELVE 
thousand acres, located in best quail and duck sec- 
tion in South; climate ideal and price very low; 
owner hit by boll weevil. Beautiful ‘‘Lodge.’’ Just 
enough acreage for four or five members. Season 
from November 20 to March 1. Ask for full Par- 
ticulars. Hilsman and Tift, Albany, Ga, 


FOR SALE—GENTLEMEN’S ESTATE OF 
1,800 acres, mile frontage on Defaware River, two 
lakes, two trout streams, 150 acres of river bottom. 
Elmer E. Henderson, Hancock, N. 


TOBACCO 


CIGAR SMOKERS—BUY DIRECT—LONG 
filler Perfectos. Highest Dusty. $3.00 per hun- 
dred, post-paid. Double value guaranteed. Carney- 
Graham Company, Paducah, Kentucky. 


TERAGEO-6 YEAR OLD LEAF. 3 LBS. 
chewing, $1.00; 4 lbs. smoking, $1.00; 6 Ibs. 
second ‘smoking, $1.00. Pay for tobacco and 
postage when received. Kentucky Tobacco Assn., 
Hawesville, Ky, 


t Eaaeen. saererien or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
955, St. Louis, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 
windows. Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples, Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 

rtunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 

usiness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW, WONDER- 
ful invention, Ford owners wild over it. Dis- 
tributors profit 300%, thirty day trial offer. Write 

Super, 1304 Fondulac, Milwaukee, Wis. 


$300.00 A MONTH TO DISTRIBUTE 


Chicago. Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing” for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
atterns frée. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 

arehouse, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMICAL LABORA- 
tory, complete, $11. Chemical formulas 50 cents, 
filled at lowest market prices. Chemical 
analysis and blood and urine tests $5. H. C. 
Hamilton, 1315 Beach Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 


RARE BARGAINS IN EXTRA POWERFUL 
binoculars; salesmen’s samples, guaranteed like new 
optically and mechanically; famous Lemaire In- 
stantly Changeable 8, 10, 12x $60; Busch 24 power 
56mm Lenses, the world’s strongest binocular, $85; 
Megaphos 20x49mm $45. Catalog 200 new lasses 
free Du Maurier Company. Dept. C-712, Elmira, 


WES-LET—NEW INVENTION “WES-LET” 
stationery Combined envelope and _ letterhead. 
Distinctive, convenient, original, Your name and 
a7 an on 100 for $1.00. Wes-Let, Ballston Spa, 


AUTO TRIPS, CAMPING OR HOTELS; 
best time tour south; reasonable. Box 505, Forest 
and Stream, 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The shop 
itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the 
fraternity expressed it, the hunters and fisher- 
men of the widely scattered neighborhood used 
to meet of evening and dull outdoor days “to 
swap lies.” Contents:—The School Meeting in 
District 13, Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun, In Uncle 
Lisha’s Shop, Concerning Owls, Uncle Lisha's 
Courting, How Zene Burnham Come It on His 
Father, A Rainy Day in the Shop, The Turkey 
Shoot at Hamner’s, Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving, 
Little Sis, Sam Lovel’s Bee-Hunting, In the 
Shop Again, The Fox Hunt, Noah Chase's 
Deer-Hunting, The Hard Experience of Mr. Abi- 
jah Jarvis, etc. 


187 pages. Cloth, $1.75 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 


° e : " one of 
Look to His Kidneys br ge ot a bai thats 


If they are out of order i va | ms P should 
he will be sensitive iS = Spit Louie’s 
across the loins, his urine will be : ; 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 


: . ee 5 / : ® 
~~ fo Sapeoagaa skin unhealthy | j . : : R et rieve rs I 


- For = condition nothing equals ; 

ent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative so : : i M 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. : z ave ef By Ric 

utes. The Dent Medicine Co., hate ; mM‘ 
Species—Gun Shy By FRANK RORKE “ 


present 
concise 


D O G D O M F exe: sportsman loves a good tertainment at camp when the shooter writer | 



































































America’s Greatest Dog Magazine dog. Particularly the species returned. Many and varied were the ftist of 
haan lamas 4 wg ng a. that have been developed to act brands of oratory offered concerning § grasped 
Hochwalt. Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W.||@S Partners to man in his various the dog and his inefficiency. sized tl 
Bell MnO We Write ofan inn’ |{Shooting activities. I shot ducks for When Louie Marat. arrived in camp [that is 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for ||many years before I owned a retriever, he offered our opportunity again to wit- cated ri 
——— Canadian, $2.25: Foreign, $260 ||2Nd it was not until I came into pos- ness the return of a much-scared dog, From 
DOGDOM Book department can supply ||esSion of a fine little Irish spaniel after the usual procedure. But, in this ff ter, the 
os eet dogs published. Write to- ||.which I trained personally, that I real- particular case we also wanted to hear fing, ar 
ized what I had been missing in that Louie’s description of his experience, § mirably 
a ts sro great sport. I am sure that a good upon his return to camp. as adul 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan ||T@tTiever must be given credit for at Louie decided to transport his outfit Publi 
least one-half the charm of a duck by canoe across a few hundred yards f Price $ 

blind. : of water to an island where he ex- 

DO YOU WANT A The alert attention to everything pected to have some good shooting, 
that takes place, the keenness of eye- The dog entered the canoe without any T 

Wonderful sight, are of real service to the shooter. coaxing and promptly curled up in the 

Dog A good retriever often marks the ap- sun and went to sleep. Louie loaded 
Catalogue proach of a duck before it is noticed in his decoys and shooting outfit and f Author 
by the shooter. While sitting in a started for the island. Those of us HIS 
Ee FREE? |/blind with my Irishman I was often that knew of his departure sat around T Tec 

, == || warned of the approach of a duck sim- waiting for action. We got it, but § 

* , i . care ha 
Everything You Need for Your Dog || piy by listening for any change in the sooner than we expected. Di 
Collars — Chains — Medicines breathing of the dog. ash the 
Write to The moment a bird was spotted com- dept — _— . oe 
ing in our direction there would be a Diuebill duck came straight over 
pong geome peg con x ~~ noticed a sudden catch in the breath- Louie and offered a nice shot. He could 
A = ing of my dog. This always meant not resist. Grabbing his gun he tried i 
game sighted and possible action. a snap shot. With the report that dog aul b 
‘ a 9 However, I once made the acquain- came out of his slumber into a night- i 
Is This Worth the P TICE § | tance of one of these spaniels that pos- mare of hideous reality. He came out vine @ 
Stop your dog breaking shot and wing.| sessed every requirement of a retriever Physically as well as mentally. Straight hey (ite 
Teach him what whoa! means No iong|except one. He loved to be in a blind up into the air he came for about ten i 


Fae Peis not eel a ot, eld] or on a pass with anyone who was out feet. And when he came down it was J" 1 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s|for ducks. But he was incurably gun- not into the canoe, of course, but about board 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be|shy. He seemed as enthusiastic and half-way in. And over they went. : 
worked in close and young ones field|eager for action as the shooter until] Louie and the gun and shells disap- 
ee Pa ee — ny |that horrible report struck his tortured peared, while the decoys bobbed around. 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi-|ear drums, when, with a wild yelp, he When Louie finally reappeared he yee: 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog|would start for anywhere else. But standing on the lake bottom with the 


sent on request. next day he would follow the gunner water about up to his neck. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 9 %ex,Fret"| and do his stunt all over again. He righted the canoe almost clear of 
pices i SS ee ee eee water, then searched around until he 


. HAT dog was of no use around recovered his gun, but made no effort 
a ee Oud Bonk T camp except for the entertainment to retrieve the shells as they had been 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- that he afforded. It was great sport lying loose in a shell case which was 


ran pee cak ened — to equip an unsuspecting new arrival now floating peacefully on the lake. 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the| with this retriever, await their arrival It took a few moments to gather up 
methods, teaching name, house-bresting, stay: [at @ blind, and then watch for action the decoys and place them in the canoe; 
Pepe, orciige Be Sess Sameer | whens the ficet aiet was fagt:  Thet beb wien Gis. was sees hee 
rope, climbing a loddes, and diseases, such as | dog would leave the blind with about that he could not get aboard withou 


distemper. worms, tapeworms, chorea and many |the same speed as that charge of shot, danger of another turnover. So he 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents.| and at about the same instant, and waded to shore pushing the canoe be- This 


vanish just as completely. Then, at fore him. ; J books o 
"on 2 Be an eae times there would be considerable en- And all our efforts to induce him to fattentic 
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“rate” were unavailing. Questions, 
jibes, advice brought no results, until 
one of the party ventured the opinion 
that shooting ducks from a canoe 
should not be attempted. This brought 
Louie’s only comment, “Well, ’ow can 
I know dat dog ees SHELL SHOCK?” 


An African Holiday 
By RicHarp L. Sutton, M.D.; L.L.D. 


ANY books on Africa have been 
M written, but few authors have 
presented the subject in so graphic and 
concise a manner as Dr. Sutton. A 
writer of wide experience and a scien- 
tist of international reputation, he has 
grasped the salient points and empha- 
sized the important features in a way 
that is bound to appeal to every edu- 
cated reader. 

From the foreword to the final chap- 
ter, the story is absorbingly interest- 
ing, and, withal, so simply and ad- 
mirably set down, that children as well 
as adults will enjoy its every detail. 

Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Price $2.25. 


The Salt Water Angler 


By LEONARD HULIT 


Author of “Fishing with a Boy,” ete. 


HIS is a handbook for the angler. 

Technical terms are avoided. Every 
care has been taken to make the book 
a source of truly practical information, 
and throughout, the chapters are im- 
mensely readable. An army of fisher- 
men are finding these days that there 
is a charm and a technique possessed 
by “surf fishing” that is all its own. 
This book seeks to assist in getting 
better results in a sport that calls for 
vigor of body but which induces vigor 
and rest to the mind. The book con- 
tains a biography of each species of 
fish angled for along the Atlantic sea- 
board, illustrated by authoritative 
plates from the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries. Here the reader learns 
the characteristics of the various fish, 
where they may be looked for, and un- 
der what conditions. There is a com- 
plete list of tackle and equipment nec- 
essary and a full description of the 
tackle for taking different kinds of fish. 
Special attention is given to the bait 
used to attract each kind of fish, every 
species requiring different bait, and the 
same fish biting on one type of bait 
one day and a different type the next. 
An interesting chapter deals with those 
fish which attach themselves to the 
fisherman’s hook unwanted. 


This is one of the most valuable 
books on angling that has come to our 


attention, and is, as far as we know, 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK 8 3 NEW JERSEY 


English Setters, Pointers 


Wire Haired F ox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of irocding 
FOR SA 


Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


Tiow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


fo.” LABORATORIES 


Nept.6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


Your name and address 
on this coilar for 65 cents 
and the same without spots 50c. 
Other styles ranging up to $3.50. 
y Write for catalog. 


THAD DORSEY CO., Chattanooga, Teca. 


& Cole's. Blue Prince ll 


eo Setter puppies by ch. cote’ 8 Blue Prince II 

brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies eas ae splendid dogs afield and can be 
shown on the bench in keenest competition. 


C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madisen Rd., Cincinnati, Ohie 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
Peoria, . . . - Illinois 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 

sired by a brother of 

“Strongheart”’ with 

over thirty Champions 
: in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ven Der Krimin 
Ashiand, Wisconsin 


Rappo al 
Polizei AKC334026 $272782 


POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog's 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


A brace of English Setter Puppies 


of the best New England grouse and 
woodcock strains. Sire and dam thor- 
oughly broken and among the best in 
the state. Beautiful heads, expressive 
eyes and well-set ears. Sound legs and 
feet and as wise and tractable as you 
could ask to have them. Address 


MEDICIES, care FOREST & STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October Ist, 1924, 


State of New York } 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and "Regulations, printed on the 
reverse oi this form, to wit: 


_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
221 W. Sith St., N. Y. City. 

Sw William A. Bruette, 221 W. 

es City. 

tenis Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 
Sith St., N. Y. City. 


Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 
Bt, No ¥.. City. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
ney Co., 221 W. Sith St., New York, 

illiam A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York, 'N. Y.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th 
St., New York, N. Y.; E. L. Parker, Pitts- 
burgh, ra 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of September, 1924. 


[Seal] WALTER L. BISHOP. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1925.) 


7th St., 
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the first work on salt water angling 
that approaches completeness. Mr. 
Hulit’s work is well known by Forest 
AND STREAM readers. 

Few ‘men have a more intimate 
knowledge of the sea and its inhabi- 
tants than he possessed. The book fills 
a much-needed vacancy in sporting lit- 
erature. 

Published by, 


D. APPLETON & Co., 
330 pages, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


Carlsbad Cavern 


iy HE wonders of the Carlsbad Cavern, 

which is included in one of Uncle 
Sam’s newest National Monuments in 
the Guadalupe Mountains in southeast- 
ern New Mexico, are attracting many 
visitors. 

Representatives of the government 
and the National Geographical Society 
investigating the Carlsbad region re- 
port that the Guadalupe Mountains are 
full of interesting limestone caverns, 
most of which have never been entered. 
Four new caves were recently explored, 
any one of which if found in many 
localities would be considered a world 
In three of these caverns the 
bones of prehistoric men were discov- 
ered, and it is believed that most of the 
caverns contain such bones. From a 


|single point, seven cave openings in a 


canyon wall were observed. 

It is understood that the State of 
Texas is considering the establishment 
of a state park to include that portion 
of the Guadalupe Mountains extending 
into Texas. 


Transplanting Rabbits 


NOTHER importation of 15,000 

wild rabbits from the west to repop- 
ulate New Jersey gunning grounds has 
been planned by the State Fish and 
Game Commission and Chief Protector 
James M. Stratton has announced that 
the distribution will begin immediately 
after the close of the deer season, next 
December. Results of the introduction 
of 10,000 Kansas cottontails last year 
have delighted sportsmen, who report 
there is prospect of game increases in 
practically every county. 

The rabbits will be placed by wardens 
in areas with good game cover. Care 
will be used to avoid placing rabbits on 
cultivated ground where farmers object, 
or on land posted against public gun- 
ning. Many of the applications for rab- 
bits last year, and a majority of those 
filled, thus far, this year, have come 
from farmer-sportsmen. 

As the cottontails will not be brought 
into the state until after the hunting 
seasons, they will have nearly a year of 
protection and during this period are 
expected to multiply rapidly. The cross- 
ing of the western stock with native 


rabbits is expected to have beneficig 
results in invigorating their Progeny, 

The commission will allot approxi, 
mately 720 rabbits to each county, with 
an additional 100 to Burlington county, 
to partially compensate sportsmen fg 
the closing of the hunting season 
ringneck pheasants in the central Jap. 
anese beetle area. No rabbits ap 
reared on the state’s game farms, a; 
experience has shown it is more ep. 
nomical to buy the stock from westen 
dealers. The cost of bringing in th 
cottontails is met from  sportsmen’s 
license fees. 


Snowshoe Rabbits Thwart Fores 
Planting in Minnesota 


TR picturesquely-named “snowsha 
rabbit” is not a favorite among 
foresters in northern Minnesota, al. 
though it is protected by state law in 
that part of the country, according to 
forestry officials of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

“The snowshoe rabbit is the one prin- 
cipal factor in the loss of a consider. 
able number of planted trees in the 
forest plantations of northern Minne 
sota,” states Director Raphael Zon, of 
the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station at St. Paul. “The abundance of 
the rabbits this year and the damage 
they are doing are evident to the most 
casual observer who visits the cut-over 
areas of the region, where both State 
and Federal authorities are endeavor- 
ing to make denuded forest land again 
productive through extensive planting 
of young pine seedlings. 

“Not only are the tips and needles 
of planted trees eaten by the rodents, 
but much of the natural young growth 
of pines, spruce, aspen, maple, etc., is 
cut back and defoliated, or barked near 
the base if the trees are over three feet 
high. Of the three principal species 
planted, white pine, Norway pine, and 
white spruce, the damage is heaviest in 
the white pine and least in the spruce. 
All three, however, are so heavily dam- 
aged as to cause death in the case of 
any of the trees whose tips can be 
reached above the surface of the snow 
by the rabbits.” 

In giving examples of recent dan- 
age to support this statement, Director 
Zon declares that as much as 79 per 
cent of the trees in one plantation were 
eaten off by the rabbits, 43 per cent 
fatally. In another instance, practi- 
cally the whole of a plantation of white 
pine on the J. Cooke State Park was 
destroyed by the rabbits. Control 


measures recommended are removal of i 


the closed hunting seasons. that at pres 
ent protect the rabbits nine months in 
the year and systematic destruction of 
the rabbits in the vicinity of planta 
tions until present plantations are out 
of danger, a matter of 10 to 15 years. 
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‘snowshoe Des jgn GIVES YOU : g pe " 
fe amon : ; : 
Lee . All The se j : \ ° Ole Evinrude 
e law in . a 
vies} Valuable Features 
od Staal This year you surely want an Elto Outboard 
one prin. } Motor. Nothing else will add so much 
consider. | pleasure and satisfaction at so little cost. 
s in th} When you want to speed out to your fav- 3 
on orite fishing spot, or when you want to * e 
on, &f cruise restfully around lake or stream— ; ; 
lane When you want to visit friends, go shopping, === Fastest Light Twin 






take in the movies or a dance at the pavilion, your Elto will always be ready. And this new Motor of Ole Evinrude’s 
is SO towering in its advantages, you will be satisfied with nothing less in an » Motor. 
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Easy to Carry _ GreaterSpeed 
Lightest of all With an Elto, you 
' Motors for its always set the 





Fits Carrying 
Case Without 
| Taking Apart 













id again pace. You nevertrail. 
] . ’ ow foes thee 17 “+ Greater power plus | Rudder folds back 
planting compact, balances == stream-line design, ' and locks, to form 





=\ give matchless speed 





in hand for easy most compact package. 

































carrying. —=- —as proven by Slips into handy carry- 
needles ee po Sa = case without taking 
rodents, — ‘national races. a Core 
growth Instant 
ete, i Easy Starting Safe Rudder , 
ed near with aTouch.”’ No crank- Steering Extra Long Life 


ing. No spinning. No 
awkward rope pulling, 
eenmne opnpees © with 


| Because of larger 
bearings— stronger 


No tiresome, cramped 
position. No “sudden re- 
versing of Motor to en- 
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species Stwater- set Pr danger boat shafts. Full-lengthcast 
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ne, and eee Steers easily from a ny aluminum shock-proof 
ite Shot Batteries. Remem- part of boat, or sel frame protects propel- 






steers in straight coarse, ler shaft. Never breaks 











viest in ber magneto starting is | jeaving both hands free. : 

cane. ; Safe fn rough waters. =~ or gets out of align- 
spruce. iadtare atest’ : Perfect landing control ment. Gears always 
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opell ‘um Do not confuse the Easy-Starting 
” “ oP P Light-Weight Elto Twin with any 
OPCs prcssure other Outboard Motor, as for 10 years, 


More Power 
50% More Power. 



















Fu 11 3 H. P. ee ee Ole Evinrude, founder of the indus- 
t dam- stat cian eae ee pump troubles. Not a try, has had no connection with 
Virector iad ta any type of single moving part. No any other Outboard Motor 
79 per boat, easily and — oe Company. The Elto is 
Pp speedily. ree perfectly in built in his own fac- 
yn were muddy, sandy or salt tory, under his per- qm 
or cent waters. Never clogs. sonal direction. ys Rg ” 
. x 
practi- Ww C ] Lot 
= rite for FREE Catalog Today! SA SF 
rk was] This year you will see Eltos everywhere. Advance orders exceed all Pie ae 
Control] Thousands are turning to the Motor which not only gives more speed and power, but LE. os - 
oval of | which Ole Evinrude’s genius and long years of experience have made free from start- LH oe 
t pres} ing troubles, free from pump troubles, easier to carry and much more durable. Have I 2 oe 
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The Ideal Gift from one Sportsman 
to Another—a Remington Knife 


HERE’S one thing that makes a Remington 
Knife different from all others—and doubly 
acceptable as a gift. 
It’s a real knife. 
Real steel—with all of Remington's 108 years of 
scientific steel working back of it. 
Blades properly shaped, hardened and tempered—for 
fishing, hunting, trapping, camping. Close association with 


sportsmen has enabled Remington to produce outdoor 
knives to meet their exacting requirements. 

So when you want a knife for yourself or a real gift for 
a fellow sportsman, you need only go to the Remington 
dealer and select the knife to meet your requirements. 

Run your thumb over the edge of the blade. Note its 
keenness, sturdy construction. Built right for the job it is 
intended to do. 

There are many patterns to choose from. Each one a 
knife that a man will be proud to give, and glad to own. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 
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